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The Week. 


Tue investment of Paris is most complete. Communication with the 
country and the extemporized second capital, Tours, takes place ex- 
clusively by means of balloons and carrier-pigeons—if the reports about 
the activity of the latter be true. Our doubt arises from the fact that 
we find these pigeons inclined to consume days in their flight where 
hours should suffice, and also to bring news otherwise unconfirmed, if 
not contradicted. Thus the news which the Prefect of the Department 
of the North telegraphs from Lille, under date of September 26, as “ re- 
ceived by carrier-pigeon from Paris, dated Friday, September 23,” en- 
umerates a series of military successes, achieved by the besieged, on the 
22d, in fights near Villejuif, at Droncy, and at Pierrefitte, of which 
later communications, received by balloon, make no mention whatever. 
The statements, too, contained in the despatch from Paris communi- 
cated by the same Prefect, as “received by carrier-pigeon, and dated 
September 30,” tell the tale of the fighting on the last-mentioned day, with 
accompaniment of details as to positions occupied by the French, which 
cannot be made to agree with what we know from other sources. King 
William’s despatch concerning the same affair, which announced a 
sortie by the French troops of the line against the Sixth Prussian Corps, 
accompanied by a less heavy attack on the Fifth, and a demonstration 
against the Eleventh, and repulsed after two hours of fighting—on the 
Prussian side, under command of the Crown Prince—seemed in its dry 
brevity to conceal some disagreeable facts, but later French accounts 
are apt to produce the opposite impression, to wit, that what the King 
omitted to state was the discomfiture of the assailants with considerable 
loss. The forts around Paris, from time to time, do some heavy firing 
to dislodge the Prussians from recently occupied positions, but with 
what effect our scanty information hardly allows us to state. The be- 
siegers are busy throwing up earthworks while waiting for the arrival 
of heavy siege guns from Strasbourg. The authorities in Paris, both 
military and civil, work with energy ; the citizens are quiet and orderly ; 
and the morale of the troops, too, is said to be improving. The balloon 
men bring high-flown accounts of the number of the defenders, as well 
as of the resources in provisions and arms, of the isolated capital. 





Detachments of the besieging armies are, in the meanwhile, active 
in making inroads into the surrounding and some more distant depart- 
ments. Among the towns recently occupied by the Prussians we find 
Clermont and Beauvais, in Oise; Dourdan and Mantes, in Seine-et- 
Oise; Toury, in Eure-et-Loir; and Pithiviers and Patay, in Loiret. 
The three last-named places are at a small distance from Orléans, the 
occupation of which is thus again threatened, Patay, however, seems 
to point toward a further objective, Tours. At this partial capital of 
the Republic new measures of defence, some even breathing a spirit of 
terrorism, are daily improvised in decrees; but nothing goes to show 
that these decrees are followed by corresponding facts. No new army 
has as yet been stamped out of the ground. Perturbation, and even 
some discord, seems to reign in Tours, where old Crémieux, a law- 
yer, is obliged provisionally to act the part of War Minister. Lyons 
is believed to be menaced by a double advance of the Germans from 
Toul and the Upper Rhine, though only a portion of General Werder’s 
forces, to which Strasbourg surrendered—on the evening of Tuesday, 
Sept. 27, not on Monday, as we stated last week after the Darmstadt 
despatch—is said to have begun operations in a southerly direction. The 
Red Republican régime in Lyons is not yet ended, though General 
Cluseret, who works hard to refresh his withering notcriety by hum- 
bug imitations of the scenes of 1793, has been arrested with some of 
his followers, gentlemen of the “revolutionary mob.” The half-insur- 
rectionary condition of that city is very annoying to the rulers at 
Tours, whose authority, which so badly needs the sanction of “the 





a 
consent of the governed,” is necessarily shaken by every act of dis- 
obedience. If Paris holds out to the day of the opening of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, that authority may possibly receive a new and more 
orthodox sanction. The elections for the Assembly are to take place 
on the 16th inst., all Frenchmen of and above the age of twenty-one 
voting. The total number of representatives is to be seven hundred 
and fifty, exclusive of the representatives of Algeria and the other 
colonies, for whieh no provision is as yet made, Nothing is known 
concerning the disposition of the Prussians to allow or not to allow the 
elections in the districts under their sway. 

This sway now extends from the Upper Rhine to the Lower 
Seine, and from the Moselle and Meuse to the Loire. It conti- 
nues, however, to be defied and interrupted by the garrisons of 
Metz, Thionville, Montmédy, Verdun, Méziéres, Bitsch, and Soissons, 
all of which places are more or less closely invested. Heavy, but un- 
successful, sorties were lately made by the defenders of Bitsch and 
Soissons. Bazaine, in Metz, seems to be constantly in a fighting mood, 
but his repeated endeavors to break through the coil of Frederic 
Charles’s army have as yet all been batlled, though not without severe 
fighting. Both contending armies are still at work strengthening their 
positions. The Germans also now and then attempt some shelling, and 
many of the villages surrounding the great fortress have fallen a prey 
to the flames. The surroundings of Thionville are almost equally ex- 
posed to the horrors of war. But the despair of the unfortunate in- 
habitants is nowhere productive of acts of reckless resistance ; such is 
the terror inspired by the forces, the success, and the vigor of the 
Prussians. The inhabitants of Strasbourg have escaped with less 
harm than was believed, and its conquerors evince a particular mild- 
ness in their changed relation to them—a relation which they expect 
to render permanent. A garrison of eight thousand Germans replaces 
the seventeen thousand French, including National Guards, who so 
gallantly defended the stronghold. 


It seems, from all accounts, as if it was getting to be time for Mr, 
Washburne to come home. Most people were only reconciled to his 
appointment by the belief that he would have nothing to do, and 
needed a change of air. Unfortunately, however, duties of the most 
delicate kind have devolved on him, and, as might have been expected, 
he has broken down piteously under them. When the Republic was 
proclaimed, he went off over it at half-cock, like an old blunder- 
buss, and not only recognized it, in his official capacity, before he had 
heard whether the rest of France would accept the Government set up 
by the street-mob, but volunteered his individual opinion that the war 
was wicked and unnecessary, and that the Prussians ought to stop it— 
a piece of impertinence such as, coming from a foreign minister during 
our war, would have drawn down upon him a snub which would have 
subdued him for years. Mr. Washburne appears, since then, to have 
been sinking steadily into a street demagogue, and, according to the 
last reports, goes to the Hotel de Ville instead of the Foreign Office, 
transacts his diplomatic business with the crowd, and “shakes hands 
all round.” 


There is one piece of news from Paris which is really afflicting to any- 
body who has a proper love of justice and a proper sense of the fitness of 
things. It appears that M. Emile Girardin, the editor and proprietor of 
the Liberté, left Paris as soon as he found a siege was inevitable, going, as 
his paper coolly announced, “to acentral town of that part of France which 
is not polluted by the presence of the enemy.” Along with him went M. 
Villemessant, the editor and proprietor of the Figaro. Girardin has 


now for four years been hounding the Government to make war on 
Prussia, and lashing the public into fever in support of it in the most 
violent and unscrupulous way. 
paper to precipitate the crisis in July. 
violent, but even more impudent and untrustworthy. 
aggerations have been the disgrace of journalism and the wonder of the 


It probably did more than any other 
The Figaro has been just as 
Its lies and ex 
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world. Both editors have made large fortunes by working on popular 
passions and pandering to popular delusions. Their place now is in 
the most exposed of the outlying forts. Girardin, it is true, is old, 
but if he was not too old to send other men to be killed, he is not too 


ola » fight. 


and it is a disgrace to French civilization that he should have 


Villemessant is physically in fine condition for active 
been permitted to sneak off on the approach of the Prussians. 
ol q 


scription of editors for duties of a desperate nature, which we suggested 


these facts 


the other day as a necessary feature of all military organizations in free 
countries, there should be some provision for holding editors to bail, as 
soon as war articles begin to appear in their papers, as security for their 
appearance on the battle-field. Something of this kind would doubt- 
less be necessary to overcome their natural horror of places “ polluted 
by the enemy.” 





During the apparent pause in the hostilities caused by the Prussian 
preparation for the siege of Paris, the chances of peace through media- 
tion, and, of course, the terms of peace, continue to undergo larger dis- 
cussion, The public feeling in England in favor of moral intervention 
grows stronger and stronger, and has received a marked stimulus from 
a letter of Sir Henry Bulwer, published in the London Times, in which 
he treats the objections to mediation put forward by Mr. Lowe as 
Both parties, he says, have been sobered by the pre- 
parations for the siege. The Prussians will take less, and the French 
yield more, than they would have done some weeks ago, and England 
is called upon on moral grounds, and without reference to her physical 
ability to enforce her advice, to try and bring the parties to terms, be- 
fore such a seat of civilization as Paris is exposed to destruction, Never- 
theless, it is exceedingly doubtful whether anything in the shape of 
mediation is possible, or will be attempted, until the French and Prus- 
sians have both grown less sanguine than they are now. The French, 
it is quite evident from their talk, do not yet realize their situation. 
They cannot believe they have fallen so far in so short a time, or they 
would not attempt what is on its face absurd, the defence of an im- 
mense city with raw levies, and without any hope of relief from the 


merely fanciful. 


outside. It is curious, by the way, and helps, in some degree, to ex- 
plain their state of mind, to see how rapidly some of our own news- 
papers begin to take hopeful views of the French position, when the 
Prussians let even a fortnight pass without striking a heavy blow. The 
latter are bringing up their siege guns, and it is well to remember that 
whenever one of the outlying forts is taken, Paris will be within range, 
and it will be possible in a single night to fill it with death and 


devastation. 





We discussed the Prussian demands last week, and showed that 
they were justified by usage and by the military situation. From the 
higher political point of view, there remain two strong objections to 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine which we pointed out some 
weeks ago—viz., that it would create a respectable and powerful reason 
for a renewal of the war on the part of France at the earliest possible 
opportunity ; and that it would introduce once more into European 
politics the practice, from which the world has suffered so much, of 
transferring people from one power to another without their consent. 
Once revive this, and we have material for endless wars. If it is per- 
missible to go back two centuries for justifications of acts of this kind | 
the world would be plunged in confusion, The great rule of preserip- 
tion to which we owe so much of our peace and comfort would dis- 
appear utterly. Herr Jacoby, the Prussian Democrat, has urged this 
view strongly in an able and temperate speech, for which he has been 
incontinently locked up—a foolish and outrageous proceeding, for which 
the Prussian Government, though it may have the public at its back 
just now, will suffer more than he. 





Professor von Sybel replies to this that higher interests are involved 
in this matter than the inclinations of the people of Alsace and Lor- 
raine; that, even if the Germans do not take these provinces, it is folly 
to suppose that the French will sit down under the humiliation of their 





Nation. 


Tn view | 
we cannot help thinking that, in addition to the con- | 
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| late defeats one minute longer than they can help; that they are sure 
| to try and avenge them in any event ; and for this, which all experience 
| justifies Germany in expecting, it is her solemn duty to prepare; and 
| that no preparation will be effective which does not give her Alsace 
and the German-speaking part of Lorraine. The question is, it must 
| be admitted, an exceedingly difficult one—nearly as difficult as that 
which presented itself to foreign advisers of the North during the late 
war. When anation is bleeding at every pore, in a war not of her own 
secking, with the field still strewn with her dead, nobody can be 
thoroughly competent to advise, because no looker-on can put himself 
in her place. At such moment she has to look for counsel in her own 
heart, and the nations are happy and rare whose moral training has 
been such as to make it certain that in looking they will find wisdom. 








The plebiscitum taken on Sunday in the Papal territory was, as 
could only have been expected, unanimous in favor of union with 
Italy, and there now remains only the legislative sanction of this union 
and of the removal of the capital to Rome. The terms which the King 
has offered the Pope are enough to produce convulsions in a Red-shirt, 
but the offer of them, before the occupation, by San Martino, was met 
only with objurgation on the part of his Holiness. He was distinctly 
heard to exclaim “ whited sepulchres !” in a way to leave no doubt that 
he referred to the Italian authorities. It is reported that, as the Leon- 
ine City voted against him, he is bent on removing to Malta; a step 
which would indicate no great faith in the permanence of the “ fixed and 
tangible revenue” with which the Government pledges itself, in com- 
mon with other Catholic powers, to endow the Holy See. 





The Tribune has once more been thrown into raptures by the an- 
nouncement of “military preparations of Russia proceeding on a 
gigantic scale,” such as it was able to explain to its own satisfaction as 
meaning neither more nor less than a new crusade against Turkey. 
Scarcely had the news been flashed across from London, under 
date of Sept. 29, when it became convinced that all Russia’s “ great 
military strength, 1,135,975 men in the aggregate, had been called 
into the field.” It had had “many indications of the movements 
and mobilization of the troops” before, but now it saw them all— 
the million, the thousands, and the 975—marching to make “a 
descent upon Constantinople ;” it saw Europe thrown “into a terri- 
ble state of excitement,” the English consols suffering, “and the 
Bourses of every other nation affected ;” it saw in Turkey a doomed 
victim, in England an idle spectator, and in Austria—and this is cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary part of its vision—an ally of Russia in 
this enterprise. What a pity that this bright vision was so soon to be 
dimmed by an evening telegram from St. Petersburg of the same date, 
bringing an authoritative denial of the whole story. Of course, we do 
not mean to say that the Tribune acknowledged that it had been labor- 
ing under a kind of optical delusion, or that it did not next day en- 
deavor to defend the correctness in general of its observations; but it 
is evident that it could not escape the mortifying sensation of doubting 
whether actually all the “1,135,975 men” were already in motion in 
the “ advance to the Bosphorus.” 





Without insisting too much on their indication of the future of the 
Republican party, the splits now observabie in it in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere are decidedly the most noteworthy feature of the fall cam- 
paigns. In Missouri, the principal Democratic organ, the St. Louis 
Republican, has come out in favor of Gratz Brown, and will undoubted- 
ly carry the party with it, though it cannot be confidently predicted 
that the coalition will carry the State. The grounds of union are 
abolition of test-oaths and restrictions on the suffrage, and a constitu- 
tional convention, which shall wipe out the last vestige of animosities 
based on the divisions caused by the rebellion. The President, whose 


San Domingo enterprise put him under obligations to the least scrup- 
ulous and most radical members of Congress, and who pays the carpet- 
bag interest for its fidelity by denouncing the so-called Reform Party 
in the South, is settling his account with Senator Schurz by removing 
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and opposed to the Drake and McClurg party. In Pennsylvania, there 
are several cases of bolting. Mr. Kelley, in the Fourth Congressional 
District, has become engaged in a very hot controversy with his * ir- 
regular” opponent, Mr. Wm. B. Thomas, and personalities have quite 
taken the place of arguments for civil service reform which we had 
hoped to hear from the former. In the Second District, O'Neill, the 
“regular” nominee, is opposed by a Mr. Creely, a stronger man, but 
connected with some of the most disreputable and powerful city rings. 
In neither of these two cases have the Democrats made any nomination. 
In the western part of the State, also, in Allegheny and Beaver Counties, 
there are splits in the Congressional nominations, the return of Gen, 
Negley from the former being resisted, although Mr. John Covode al- 
leges that he has been a most useful representative for the Protection- 
ists, and that his defeat would be “ hailed with joy by the Free-trad- 
ers, who seek to overran and ruin our home industries.” In the south- 
eastern corner, Chester and Delaware Counties are quarrelling with 
Montgomery because, having already the Congressman and State re- 
presentative, it claims also the State Senator for the district. This is 
of more consequence, inasmuch as, by a rare coincidence, the Legisla- 
ture will have to redistrict the State, both for State and Congressional 
purposes, though the one is done only every ten, the other only every 
seven years. In Baltimore, however, Messrs. Stockett Matthews and 
Adam King, rival Republicans, have withdrawn in favor of Mr. Wash- 
ington Booth, whose election in the Third Maryland District will be 
contested by the notorious Governor Swann. 


Governor Hoffman, of this State, has cemented his alliance with 
the city “ring” by refusing to exercise the power given him by the 
judiciary article, lately added to the constitution, to redistribute the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. He might under it have transferred 
Cardozo and Barnard to districts where only small interests would 
come into litigation, and where their powers of mischief would be 
comparatively limited. His failure to do this, in the teeth of the scan- 
dals of the last three years, completes the work which was begun by 
the signing of the Erie bill, and we think may fairly be expected to 
make respectable Democrats ask themselves solemnly whether any 
Federal question now before the country is of importance enough to 
justify them in acting any longer for its settlement with the shame- 
ful gang who control this city and State. Mr. Tilden’s appearance 
with Tweed at Rochester ought certainly to be the last exhibition the 
country is to witness of the alliance of decent men for any purpose 
with these wretched thieves and swindlers, 





There is a movement going on now at Washington for the removal 


of Secretary Cox. Mr. Cox was one of the very best of the President's | 


early appointments—in fact, a model government offieer as regarded 
both character and acquirements. 
introducing the principle of civil service reform into his @epartmeat as 
far as circumstances would admit, dismissing only for incompetency, pro- 
moting for merit, and appointing only after examination. The result is, he 
has, for instance, in the Census Bureau a body of officers, seleeted in this 
way, such as has not been seen in the United States service, except in 
the Coast Survey, for many a long day. As might have been expected, 
he speedily became obnoxious to the political managers, and they are 
engaged at this moment in a vigorous effort to procure his removal. 
The immediate cause of the attack on him is his refusal to allow the 
poor clerks in his department to be levied on for the expenses of the 
Pennsylvania election. He is willing to have them asked for volun- 
tary contributions, but “the Association” which has the extortion in 
charge insists on fixing the amount each clerk must pay out of his 
scanty wages, and asking for his dismissal in case he refuses. Mr. 
Cox’s resistance has led the band to hold a meeting and pass resolu- 
tions denouncing him, and it now remains to be seen whether the 
President will stand by him. Judging only from what is happening in 
Missouri, we should not be sanguine as to the result; but Mr. Cox, 


Ile took the earliest opportunity of 


. ‘ ‘ | 
officials in Misscuri whose sympathies are known to be with Mr. Brown | 








had perished at the head of his troops in the war. We may add that 


not one of the Pennsylvania gang questions Mr. Cox's integrity or 
ability. 
We had always supposed that what made the Pero/ution peculiarly 


offensive to the friends of woman suffrage who finally started the Vi 

man’s Journal in opposition, was its avowed purpose to take and solicit 
aid from any quarter, and its actual alliance with George Francis Train 
This 


judged, and with good reason, to be an unscrupulous policy, calculated 


and attempted conjunction with the Democratic party. was 
to damage immensely the pretensions that woman’s accession to the 
suffrage would usher in political purity. The conductors of the Woe 
man’s Journal, however, who are also the leaders of the movement in 
Massachusetts, have lost their equipoise in calculating their possible 
influence in the coming election in that State. Their Association was 
convened in Boston last Thursday, “to consider their political duties 
in the coming campaign,” though it very soon appeared that the 
callers of the meeting had framed a programme which they preferred 
should not be considered too vigorously. Resolutions were reported 
declaring that the time had come to refuse support to any political 
candidates not pledged to woman suffrage, and to substitute for them 
candidates who were thus pledged. The prohibition and labor-reform 
parties were reproached with having ignored the woman question ; and 
the Republican and Democratic parties were warned that if they did 
likewise at their approaching conventions, a fifth party would either 
take the field or give its votes to Mr, Phillips. 
gentleman caused the Convention its greatest embarrassment. Some of 
the speakers wished to nominate him outright—Mr. 
that the Association might do a plain duty frankly ; Rev. E. D. Win 
slow, that it might strengthen the prohibitory side. But though this 


How to deal with this 


Stephen. Foster, 


confessedly met the views of the leaders, they were admonished to be 
prudent by the hope of winning over the Republicans, and they finally 
consented to withdraw the ambiguous resolution which held Mr. 
Phillips ia terrerem over the Republicans and Democrats alike. 


It was during the debate on this knotty point, in which Governor 
Robinson, that Mrs, 
Lucy Stone, inheriting the mantle of Miss Susan B. Anthony, said, “ If 


Claflin’s interest was represented by Mr. W. 8. 


her house was on fire, she would take the engine and hose that could 
be most easily procured,” and explained this to mean that in a certain 
contingency she could without scruple vote for a Democratic candidate 
for governor. She also showed the hand of herself and her associates 
by arguing that “if, by voting for Mr. Claflin, who was a woman’s- 
rights man and gave them his money, they could get all the votes 
they needed, it would be better than to vote for Mr. Phillips, who was 
the nominee of a small party, by which act they could not, perhaps, get 
all the votes they needed.” Mrs, Livermore took the same ground, but 
not without a considerable tussle with her * heart,’ which she had to 
tell to * be still,” but which continued, nevertheless, to “tug” in favor 
of Mr. Phillips till the end of the evening session. 
stated that it was by Mr. Phillips’s own advice that they refrained from 


She expressly 


nominating him. It is needless to wish that this worldly prudence may 
meet its own reward, and that the faith which could not wait to work 
out a change in the opinion of a majority of the voters of Massachusetts, 
may reap from its intriguing aothing but mortification. The arrange- 
ment reached was a perfect juggle. The women have no votes of their 
own, the number of votes they can influence is indefinitely small 


| Governor Claflin’s favor cannot introduce their plank into the Republi- 


can platform on which, as we write, it is even doubtful if he himself 
will be allowed to stand as a candidate; and finally, Mr. Phillips him- 
self, if elected by any remote possibility—such as the exhibition of 
political sense by the Democrats, whose first object it should be to 
break up the Republican suecession—will by no means have a legisla- 
ture at his heels on prohibition, labor reform, or woman suffrage. So 
that, altogether, the women could scarcely have made a more dis- 
couraging show oftheir actual or prospective capacity for politics. The 


if he falls, will fall just as much in the service of the country as if he | hack politicians must grin with delight over their performances. 
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INTERNATIONAL IGNORANCE. 

To rush at an enemy without having any knowledge of his actual 
strength is dog’s work. Yet this is precisely what the French have 
International ignorance, as might be expected, has always 
been great, Nations have always had much difficulty in understand- 
ing each others’ languages, wants, aspirations, and resources. And the 
greatest and mightiest nations have been those least gifted in this re- 
Perhaps it was habitual ignoring that made them so ignorant. 


been doing. 


spect. 
At all events, this supercilious ignoring and this ignorant supercilious- 
ness seem to act as a provyidential corrective for national greatnes, 
inasmuch as it causes those to stumble who carry their noses too high 
to see the stones on their path. Those nations, on the other hand, 
which have tasted most frequently the cup of adversity, not only show 
a livelier interest in other nations’ concerns, but seem to have also 
In Germany, this national 


greater facility in understanding them. 
There 


altruism was carried to an almost ludicrous and vicious extent. 
was atime when the leading newspapers of Germany devoted their 
first pages to the discussion of Argentine or Peruvian politics. The 
Augsburg Gazette began invariably with La Plata, and wound up with 
Bavaria. Even now, no German atlas betrays its nationality (as Ameri- 
ean, French, and English atlases do) by the order and scale of the maps. 
They generally begin with Spain, and after Belgium and Lolland, say 
In the same 
There 


the sixth or seventh page, comes the map of Germany. 
spirit history and geography were taught in German schools. 
are first-rate schools in Prussia where, ‘ wenty-five years ago, not one 
word of Prussian history was taught, although the boys were expected 
to be well versed in Athenian politics and in the genealogical maze that 
led to the Wars of the Roses. This is no longerso; but it is easy to see 
that, in a country where such things were possible, the people must have 
a natural and irrepressible disposition to look beyond their horizon. By 
special training, this power of what may be called intellectual sympathy 
has been developed into a distinctive national trait. It has never 
been very conspicuous, even among the Germans, but it is more so 
among them than in other nations. The Italians, too, possess it, not- 
withstanding their want of positive information. And it is not 
improbable that this curious disposition is one of the many reasons 
why the two nations most highly blessed with it have continued so 
long to be the political pariahs of Europe. The greatest and most 
powerful nations have always shown a certain incapacity when called 
upon to consider and to study the long-ignored affairs of other nations, 
but nowhere has this international ignorance been more successfully 
cultivated than in France. We say cultivated, because it is impos- 
sible to deny that the leading men of France, who seem to have a 
special talent for self-deception, have done all that mortal men can do to 
spread error, infatuation, and prejudice a: 10ong those whom they were 
called upon to lead, to instruct, and to enlighten. It matters little 
whether we listen to Ollivier or to Favre, to Prévost-Paradol or to 
Rochefort, to Thiers or to Louis Blanc, to About or to Victor Hugo, 
we always meet with the same kind of brilliant incapacity, where 
common-sense shines by its absence—we meet with the same strange 
mixture of vanity and error, of conceit and deceit, of wit and wrath, 
of physical defiance and moral cowardice, with which the history of 
France has made us familiar, and which renders discussion in France 
so often appear as hopeless a task as ruling. 

Look at French literature. The style is the man—and French style 
is splendid, indeed. But was it not Sir G. Cornewall Lewis who said 
that he never yet read a French book whose contents were as good as 
its style? This is a sweeping assertion. To American readers Tocque 
ville must at once occur as a brilliant exception. But there is truth in 
the saying, for allthat. Itisthe same with the press. Take the leading 
articles of the leading Parisian journals. They lead, indeed; but whither? 
Compare them with the political reviews of even a third-rate Italian 
paper. These, too, may contain false views, but they are generally 
written with a candor and with a maturity of judgment such as you 
would seek in vain among the spirited rubbish that fills the “attic” 
columns of a Paris contemporary. The French press has sadly failed 
It has become an instrument of error. It is the beak 
It lives on the lowest passions of the 
It cajoles, 


in its mission 
through which France crows. 
people, and feeds it, in return, With the silliest illusions. 
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amuses, and flatters the people, but takes it for granted that ignorance 
is bliss to them—-not to speak of the ignorance of the writers them- 
That a Parisian p».olicist, in borrowing from the English 
papers some information about the “ Staff of the Third Prussian army ” 
should entertain his readers about “le Général Staff,” is bad enough; 
but that he should at once volunteer some further information con- 
cerning General Staff by adding the battles in which this personage 
distinguished himself in Bohemia, betrays an unprincipled as well as 
an uncultivated mind. Quite recently, the Figaro contained an effusion 
in which the German invaders were called hungry wolves coming from 
barren wildernesses and inhospitable forests, where art and literature, 
comfort and prosperity, were unknown, About the same time, a Prus- 
sian invader surprised a native by giving him some valuable information 
concerning his own province. Now, the latter performance may have 
been the result of some special cramming on the part of the officer. 
But why cannot French writers do a little cramming also? Any 
gazetteer would have informed the Figaro that the country which the 
French had wished to invade is, notwithstanding the “ glorious ves- 
tiges” left there by their forefathers, one of the most fertile and 
prosperous regions of the earth. 

One cannot reperuse the history of the present war, from Gra- 
mont’s speech of the 6t! of July to Jules Favre's circular of the 6th 
of September, without being forced to some very painful conclusions 
about “la grande nation.” But a few months ago Jules Favre signed 
a programme reproaching the Emperor with not having “ avenged 
Sadowa.” To-day, Citizen Favre says he is not responsible for the war, 
and treats the Germans as aggressors. The Paris gemins who shouted 

‘d Berlin” in July take probably the same view of the matter as 
Jules Favre. 

But more remarkable than the looseness of thought in the Republi- 
can leader has been the blindness and incapacity shown by Imperial 
diplomatists before the outbreak of the war. There must have been at 
least six of them residing at the various courts of Germany, not to speak 
of their military a¢¢achés and the vast number of consular agents whom 
long residence and intimate connections ought to have made familiar 
with German opinion and its modes of utterance. Yet the joint acu- 
men of all these gentlemen could see nothing but what any hasty tour- 
ist might have seen. That the Southern Germans did not like Prussia, 
and that the liberal Prussians did not like Bismarck, was known to 
every schoolboy. But diplomatists are supposed to have a special 
talent for looking round the corner or below the surface. If paid pro- 
fessionals can see nothing but what other people see gratis, their ser- 
vices might be dispensed with. In this case, it was their duty not only 
to report on the anti-Prussian feeling in the South or the anti-Bismarck- 
ian feeling in the North, but to find out how far these antagonisms 
were likely to go, and how far an invader might rely on these forces as 
anti-national agencies. ‘“ On m'a trompé,” said the Emperor, after the 
battle of Worth. But a personal ruler, being a would-be god, has no 
business to be deceived, not even by himself. By being deceived so 
easily, he has shown himself a true Frenchman, sharing almost all the 
prejudices, passions, and illusions of his countrymen. 

These illusions are many, but, as far as they relate to the present 
war, they may be summed up in the following four: The first is a 
purely ethnographical one. That the French should claim the Rhine 
as their natural frontier, might be called cool or impudent. But that 
they claim it on the ground of nationality is an extraordinary piece of 
ignorance. Yet all the élite of French thinkers have been guilty 
of it—Favre and Crémieux, Thiers and About, Montalembert, and 
Chevalier the enlightened champion of free-trade, nay, even old 
Victor Hugo, who told us but the other day that international fron- 
tiers ought to be abolished, has invoked blessings on him who would 
snatch Rhineland from Prussia. Again, that the French should call 
the Alsatians their countrymen is not unreasonable, considering that 
they have succeeded, by their amiable manners and by the spread 
of bigotry and ignorance, in estranging the hearts of these people 
from their real fatherland. But when they go further, and call 
the Strasbourgers “ blood of our blood ” and “ flesh of our flesh,” the 
saying is as accurate, though not so witty, as M. Grousset’s, who, in 
answer to the judge's question, said he might, for aught he knew, be a 
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relative of Pierre Bonaparte. French writers call Landau “ cette an- 
cienne ville francaise.” Why not Rome, too? It would be worth one’s 
while to look into French school-books, 

The second national fallacy of the French is the time-honored, old- 
fashioned principle that what is good for others must be bad for France. 
The union and power of France presuppose a divided Italy and a 
divided Germany. M. Thiers is the principal advocate of this doc- 
trine, which is tacitly accepted by most Frenchmen, and therefore 
never discussed. If it were, it might possibly occur to some critical 
minds that such anxious desire for relative greatness betrays absolute 
smallness. 

The third fallacy is the French belief in French invincibility. 
France has often been beaten, and even invaded; but it is, neverthe- 
less, “ invincible,” and, more than that, it is the only nation that can 
conquer, Prussia defeated Austria in 1866; but that could never have 
happened had not Louis XIV. driven away the Huguenots, twenty 
thousand of whom emigrated into Prussia. No wonder if there is some- 
thing good even in Prussian blood. Considering that France neither 
fought Russia nor Austria, nor even Mexico and China, without having 
the help of at least one ally, the faith in present French invincibility 
can rest on nothing but the military successes in Rome, Algiers, and 
Cochin China. 

But by far the most incorrigible and most mischievous of all French 
fallacies is the belief that France is the apostle of civilization. Louis 
Blanc once said that France had a large heart and natural expansive- 
ness, Which caused her to impart to others the blessings of her civiliza- 
tion; and » French exile living among cold-blooded city merchants 
may well be pardoned for making such a home-sick remark. Yet, a 
learned historian ought to know that all extra-European attempts at 
spreading French civilization have been either failures or sterile suc- 
cesses. In fact, this French expansiveness is so feeble that it cannot 
even reach the rural districts of France itself, to which the blessings of 
the Boulevard civilization are all but unknown. France seems to be 
shrinking rather than expanding. It has its fits of world-embracing 
generosity, but they are morbid and transient, and often dangerous to 
bystanders. Is it ungracious to say that beneficia non obtruduntur, and 
that two parties are necessary even to an embrace, which otherwise 
would degenerate into garroting? The only French war that was 
waged for a truly grand idea and from truly generous motives (Nice 
and Savoy notwithstanding), was intensely unpopular in France. It is 
the one bright spot in the history of the Second Empire, and quite 
unique in the dark annals of the world. Yet France is very far from 
being proud of it, and her leading politicians rue it. 

Unquestionably, we owe much to France and to the genius of French 
civilization, Above all, we are deeply indebted to her for her “ French 
polish” and her revolutionary yeast. We shudder at the thought of what 
Europe would be without these refining and quickening agencies. But 


afford. Her thinkers have nothing new to teach us. Her philosophi- 
cal ideal, Comte’s inte!lectual Papacy, is nobody else’s ideal; and 
when, two months ago, she offered to carry a new batch of idées civilisa- 
trices beyond her frontier, we had a right to decline the offer without 
thanks. The Second Empire has given us Italy, and womankind is in- 
debted to it for the crinoline and the chignon. The church, too, is its 
debtor. But the Second Empire is not France. Napoleon has fallen, 
and even Rouher’s famous “never” has proved to be a finite term- 
The little god in Rome, born under the auspices of French civilization, 
has to pack up his earthly insignia like his Imperial protector. 
If the Third Republic can evolve no better “ ideas” than the Second 
Empire, France must make up her mind to renounce her long-lost 
leadership. Her capital may still continue to be a centre of levity, but 
the centre of gravity will have to be shifted eastward. And whatever 
else may happen, it will be a relief to know that Europe can again be 
“ tranquil,” even though France should be “ dissatisfied.” 


HOW THE GREAT OHANGE AFFEOTS THE NATIONS. 
From Moscow to Madrid, the fall of Napoleon III. is felt and de- 
clared to be fully deserved, and that by crime, folly, and imbecility. 
Expressions of sympathy with the fallen “ Décembrisewr, 


outside of 


The Nation. 


| echoes, and but few of these are purely sympathetic. 
all this belongs to the past. France scems to have given‘us all she could 
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some official organs still awed by his shadow, are as rare as non-clerical 
approbations of the Infallibility dogma outside of Rome and Ireland. 
Entirely different, however, is the effect produced on the astounded 
nations of Europe by the sudden downfall of French leadership on that 
This effect is most manifold, being in the various countries 
Lead- 


continent, 
modified by national rivalry or affinity, hope or apprehension. 
ing France—and we speak here chiefly of France as she was of late 
under the Napoleonic rule—was an enemy to Germany, a rival to Eng- 
land, a ready ally to Austria and Hungary, a friend—though an exact- 
ing and untrustworthy one—to Italy, a possible antagonist to Russia, 
a support to Turkey, a menace to Belgium and revolutionary Spain, a 
hope to Poland and Denmark. Her leadership being gone, and Prussia 
—or call it Germany—having suddenly risen to a more central, evi 
dently more substantial, and more overshadowing hegemony, ex pies- 
sions of sentiment on the part of the various non-belligerent European 
nations, aside from an almost universal feeling of pity for prostrate 
and helpless France, are not only divided, but generally far from be 
traying satisfaction or a hopeful view of the probable consequences of 
the change. 

Fighting Germany, of course, is jubilant, for hers is the victory, the 
glory, and the future; and England—Protestant, Teutonic, and sea- 
girt England—is quite glad to see the sceptre of Continental power 
transferred from the hands of her Catholic, semi-Celtic, and semi-mari 
time neighbor to those of a people to whom the thought of attempting 
a descent on Ireland or disputing the rule of the waves must ever re 
main foreign. But Spain, though now freed of all fear of French inter- 
vention in her affairs, and not in the least threatened by the growth 
and ambition of Prussia, is mainly affected by the common humiliation 
of the Latin race, and by the apprehension of its common decadence 
in face of the triumphantly advancing Teutonic ,owers, both in the 
Old World and in the New. The same feeling of deep humiliation 
and the same gloomy view of the future manifest themselves in Italy, 
in spite of the freedom now gained of independently settling the affairs 
of Rome; and, in addition to them, a pang of remorse for abandoning 
a sister nation, and that lately a benefactress, in her supreme need, 
and the fear lest the Hohenzollerns, seated on the throne of united Ger- 
many, may one day revive the aggressions of the Hohenstautlens. Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Holland felicitate themselves on their strict 
observance of neutrality; bat they, too, are far from rejoicing ata 
change which has half-destroyed the equilibrium between Germany 
and France, on which rested their security and independence, and that 
in favor of the party whose expansive ambition may not become satis- 
fied before it reaches the medieval limits of the German Empire. 
Denmark mourns her blasted hope. 

In the various provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
thunders of the Prussian victories have met with widely different 
The Germans, 
whose political supremacy in the councils of the Cisleithan division of 
the Empire was greatly shaken by the advent of the Potocki Cabinet, 
give full vent to the national pride to which the great deeds of their 
brethren entitle them, and thus create no small embarrassment to the 
policy of Beust, Andrassy, and Potocki, which is known to have been 
so little agreeable to the Court of Berlin; but those manifestations, 
whether made in the eloquent columns of the Neve Freie Presse, the old 
Presse, the Fremdenblatt, and other journals of Vienna, in the ‘“ Wacht 
am Rhein” choruses of the singing associations, or in political meetings, 
are not so much expressions of a decided leaning towards Prussia as 
of national self-consciousness, in opposition to the anti-German ten- 
dencies of the Slavic populations of the Empire, as well as to the anti- 
Prussian inclinations of the Imperial Court and its ministerial advisers. 
The Czechs, on the other hand, who but lately were so defiant in their 
deadly hostility to centralized Cisleithan Austria, have considerably 
lowered their tone, and, despairing of ever curbing the spirit of their 
German fellow-citizens by intimidation, have even stooped to negotiate 
publicly with them, although in vain. Greater still is the consterna- 
tion and despondency of the Galician Poles, to whom the outbreak of 
the war opened the bright vista of a Franco-Austrian alliance against 
Prussia and Russia, in which they expected to form the vanguard of 
powerful armies marching to deliver Warsaw, Wilna, and Posen, Be 
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sides, the attachment of the Poles to their old allies and companions- 


in-arms, the French, is so deep-rooted that we find no exaggeration in 
the mournlul words of the Glos Wolwy (Free Voice), an independent 
Polish democratic paper, in which it gives utterance to grief at the 


French disasters such as only the news of Polish reverses ever inspired. 


In liungary, the conservative press had, even before the day of Sedan, 


given loud expression to the fear that the Austro-Hungarian Empire | 


would soon be entirely at the mercy of Prussia and Russia, but the 
liberal journals, like the Jon (Fatherland), which were in favor of a 
sincere neutrality, continue to look at the events from the standpoint 
of impartial observation, exulting at the fall of Napoleonism, and, 
while admiring the Prussians, warning them against arrogance in and 
after the hour of victory. 

ut what is most curious to observe is the attitude of the Russian press. 
Almost all the influential journals, both of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 


not only openly sympathize with France, but also betray a real fear of 


Prussia. She is expected to do with Russia after subduing France 
as she did with France after subduing Austria, She is expected every- 
where to take the side af the German element against the Slavic. 
Birzhiviya Vyedomosti (Change News) trembles for Prague ; Moskor- 
skiya Vyedomosti (Moscow News) calls upon the Government to fortify 
Kiev and other towns in the Western provinces ; St. Peterburgskiya Vye- 
domosti (St. Petersburg News) exerts itself to prove that the conquest 
by Prussia of the Russian Baltic Provinces is a much harder task than 
believed, and that, if conquered, they could not be kept by her; the 
Golos (Voice) alone has the courage to demand that Russia should 
dictate limits to Prussia’s aggressions in France, or at least ask the 
rescinding of the anti-Russian stipulations of the Treaty of Paris as a 
compensation for her neutrality. The most sensible of these papers, 
St. Peterburgskiya Vyedomosti, illustrates the G@olos’s hatred of both 
belligerents by comparing its wishes with the wishes of the Jew who 
said: “ May the Cossack’—the Russian journal changes this word 
into “ German ”—“ swallow the Pole, and be suffocated in doing it.” 
This bad temper of the Russian press is owing chiefly to its bad con- 
science concerning the affairs in the Baltic Provinces, against the Ger- 
man population of which it has so long carried on a kind of a crusade, 
which led the Government to more serious persecutions, and finally 
drove the Germans to an almost disloyal opposition. In part, however, 
it is the result of bitter envy; for never has the lameness and backward- 
ness of illiterate and semi-barbarous Russia been as flagrantly conspi- 
cuous as it is now, in the light of the wonderful successes achieved by 
the intelligent and disciplined prowess of the Germans. Russia is now 
both afraid and angry, but we hope she may soon be in a mood to 


learn and imitate. And so may other nations—on both continents. 


A NEUTRAL OPINION ON THE “ALABAMA” CASE. 


Iv the Alabama case were referred to arbitration, it would have to 
be to some German Government, or to Switzerland, or to Italy. Eng- 
land would hardly agree to leave it to Russia, and there is no power 
outside these in which either of the parties to the controversy would 
have any confidence at all, either as regards intelligence or independ- 
ence. Now, when a question of this kind is submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of a government, what the government does is simply to refer it 
to one or more of its ablest jurists, and adopt their finding as its 
own. If this case were left to any German government, there are two 
men in Germany to whom it would almost certainly be referred, Drs. 
Von Holtzendorff and Bluntschli. They are both amongst the weight- 
iest living authorities on questions of international law, and both enjoy 
a world-wide reputation. Both, too, have been importuned for an 
opinion on the Alabama case, and both have until now refrained, pro- 
bably from a dislike to even the appearance of officiousness. Dr. 
Bluntschli has, however, at last broken silence, and publishes an elabo- 
rate opinion on all the points raised, taking Mr. Sumner’s speech as his 
Before 
giving his own summing up of his decision, we may be permitted to 
recall to the recollection of our readers that we have at various times 
in these columns, during the past year, taken the ground: 

1. That the recognition of the South as a belligerent was a discre- 
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tionary act, and that, although the United States might go to war 
about it, as it might about anything or nothing, all talk of making it 
the matter of complaint before a tribunal was simply absurd. General 
Grant wisely abandoned it, by implication, in his first message about 
Cuba, in spite of the labor expended on it by Messrs. Seward and 


Sumner, 

2. That England had committed a breach of neutral duty in letting 
the Alabama escape, and for this was bound to atone to the United 
States, at least in damages; and that her concession of belligerent 
rights to the South only made this neutral duty all the plainer. 

3. That although she ought to make some sort of moral as well as 
material satisfaction, it was useless, and, because useless, mischievous, 
tou expect and insist upon a formal apology; that a formal apology 
from a first-class power, for things done or left undone by the Govern- 
ment itself, would be something unprecedented, and something to 
which no people of the standing and pretensions of Great Britain 
would submit, except as the crowning humiliation of a disastrous war. 

Now hear Dr. Bluntschli. He lays down the following propositions, 
which we translate literally : 

I. “ The recognition of the Southern States as a belligerent power, 
and the declaration of neutrality on the part of Great Britain and 
France, did not constitute a violation of international law. In deciding 
to act thus, the European states only exercised a right, whatever the 
serious objections which might have been offered to the political op- 
portuneness of its exercise. The United States, then, are not author- 
ized, however calamitous for them the results of that recognition, to 
exact for it from Great Britain or France any satisfaction or repara- 
tion, as this could only be done by denying the right. 

II. “Supposing the charges made against the English Govern- 
ment relative to the armament of the Alabama, and her unimpeded 
departure from an English port, to be well founded, we have before us 
a case of culpable non-performance (inobservation fautive) of the duties 
of a neutral and friendly state towards the Union, and the latter has a 
right to demand satisfaction and reparation from Great Britain. 

III. * The owners of American ships and merchandise destroyed 
(by the Alabama) have no right of action in damages against the Bri- 
tish Government, but the Government of the Union may watch over 
and protect their interests in settling the pending controversy with 
Great Britain. 

IV. “The true solution of the difficulty consists in a combination 
of material reparation for the compensation of American property- 
owners with a moral guarantee, both for commercial and maritime 
relations, against the recurrence of similar injuries. The first of these 
objects would be attained by means of a fair pecuniary compensation, 
to be paid by Great Britain to the United States, for distribution 
amongst the persons injured ; the second, by a new declaration of the 
duties devolving on neutral and friendly states, so as to hinder as far 
as possible the abuse of neutral territory for the organization of mili- 
tary expeditions.” 

In the argument by which Dr. Bluntschli prepares the way for 
these propositions, he lays it down that to the recognition of the South 
there was a political as well as a juridical side, and although it may 
have been an unfriendly act, as regarded the United States, this made 
it simply a “ political error,” but by no means necessarily an “ injust- 
ice.” For the first, a government is responsible only to its own people ; 
for the second, to the foreign state which it injures. The recognition 
was justified, he holds, by the fact that the South had, when the pro- 
clamation was issued, all the required marks of belligerency, namely— 
(a) “in being de facto organized as a military force; () in observing 
in the conduct of hostilities the laws of war ; and (c) in believing itself 
to be in good faith struggling, in the character and capacity of a state, 
in defence of its public right.” Mr. Sumner’s “ pacific blockade” he 
disposes of, as President Woolsey did, by alleging that there is no such 
thing known to international law ; there is such a thing as a blockade 
“without maritime war,” but not “without war.” The escape of the 
Alabama he treats as violation of international as well as of municipal 
law, and he denounces her mode of carrying on the war as “ barbar- 
ous ;” but Mr. Sumner’s doctrine of “ consequential damages” he sets 
aside, on the ground so often alleged against it, that no such damages 
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are in a case of this kind capable of being ascertained, and the connec- 
tion of England with them is too “ vague” and “ uncertain” to be made 
the subject of judieial enquiry. England’s offence is not an act, but an 
omission in violation of law. She did not equip and send out cruisers, 
but failed to hinder their equipment and departure, and therefore her 
fault has only an indirect, and by no means a direct, relation to the 
depredations committed by the cruisers. 

As regards the mode of reparation, he treats the idea of cession of 
territory, which has been talked of, as one which, whatever its merits, 
no arbitrator could for a moment entertain. If any such cession is 
made, it must be made voluntarily by Great Britain, or under compul- 
sion through war. Toa formal apology, there is no juridical objec- 
tion. A judge might properly order it to be made, but there is a fatal 
political objection to it. ‘ A formal confession of culpability,” he says, 
“however praiseworthy in the eyes of morality and justice, is un- 
conquerably resented by the nation in fault as an act of unworthy 
weakness. This alone is a sufficient reason for our being unable to 
exact it from the government of a great power.” He therefore decides 
on “the payment of a sum of money,” and a “renewed declaration of 
principles destined to assure in future respect for international law, and 
to guarantee the practice of justice throughout the civilized world.” 

Now, would it not be in the interest of all good causes for the 
Government at Washington, having given up the wearisome work of 
proving and enlarging upon, over and over again, the guilt of Eng- 
land, to settle down on this or on some view of its own rights or 
wrongs fortified by the opinion of neutral jurists, and then urge it 
persistently and firmly till the case is settled? What is gained by 
delay that can compensate for the gross injustice of letting the suf- 
ferers by the Alabama depredations die off without compensation ? 


—_ 


RAILROAD SUBSIDIES. 


Discussions on points of constitutional law would be far more 
interesting were they not well-nigh interminable. We now have so 
many constitutions and so many courts to expound them, that perhaps 
the wonder is rather that a recognized result is ever arrived at, than 
that the process is a long one. Here is the legal-tender law. Rather 
more than a score of tribunals, State and national, have, we believe, 
since 1862, affirmed the constitutionality of this act; and yet the last 
decision in 1870 has cast the gravest doubts upon the correctness of all 
those which preceded it. This instance of the uncertainty of the law is 
striking enough, but it is nothing to another and yet more recent one. 


Most persons have heard of the doubt entertained as to the constitu- | 
tionality of the acts authorizing towns and cities to aid in the construc. | 
It was | 


tion of railroads which were to belong to private companies. 
asserted that this was an appropriation of public funds to private uses, 
and was not within the legitimate taxing powers of legislatures. For 
nearly twenty years the question has been incessantly argued by law- 
yers and decided by judges. In 1853, the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the Sharpless case, unanimously affirmed the constitutionality 
of this class of acts. 
after State accepted the law laid down by it. For years the question 
was looked upon as settled. Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. 

The law in the case is perfectly simple ; as usual, the difficulty lies 
in its application. The point is not uninteresting, and the judicial 
discrepancy arrived at is edifying in the last degree. Ail authorities 
agree that, in the absence of constitutional restrictions, a very large 
discretion rests in the legislature as regards the objects for which 
money may be raised by taxation. No taxes can, however, legally be 
imposed, except for public purposes; for a legislature, under the name 
of taxation, to take the property of one portion of the community and 
give it to another would, the courts say, be robbery and not taxation. 
The judiciary, however, they add, will be very loth to interfere in a 
matter thus reposed in the discretion of a co-ordinate department— 
indeed, with one voice, judges all declare that not for worlds would 
they even seem to usurp an authority which does not belong to them. 
A tax to be declared unconstitutional must, therefore, be so plainly, 
palpably, and grossly an appropriation of public money to private 


™ | 
That court was then a strong one, and State | 
| bankrupt. 
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uses as to be a mere cover for fraud—in fact, a breach of trust so 
So far, all is 


The abstract law 


glaring as to be but a single step removed from robbery. 
clear; there is not even a single dissenting voice. 
being thus established, it only remains to apply it to the particular 
facts. Are railroads, the property of individuals, but subject to regu 
lation by law, public or private concerns?) For years, court after court 
decided that the legislatures must settle this question; that if they 
declared railroads public uses they became so, and money raised by 
taxation might legally be applied to their construction. Practical 
evils ensued from this decision. 
where incurred ; certain towns and cities ruined themselves by build 


Heavy municipal debts were every 


ing railways before they were needed; legislatures got lax and corrupt 
in parcelling out railroad subsidies; and so, finally, a change of popular 
feeling resulted, and this led to a great awakening of the judicial 
mind. The result, in a word, was that in certain of the States, of 
which Michigan is most noticeable, the reasoning of a score of courts 
and the decisions of twenty years were pronounced wholly fallacious 
and wrong. A system sanctioned no less by time than by the authority 
of court upon court, which the popular mind had accepted, and upon 
the faith of which millions had been invested, was thus constructively 
declared to be such a gross, plain, and palpable appropriation of public 
means to private uses that no one could fail to see at first glance that 
it was nothing less than legalized robbery. 

Such a statement of a legal complication seems scarcely credible. 
Of course it was not put in this blunt way, but this is the undisputed 


ris 


logie of the decisions. 2 
lature will be adjudged void by the courts unless 
indisputable infraction of the Constitution. The 
say the recent decisions, are unconstitutional; he whe can may escape 
In Iowa, the question has been decided both 
ways. These States, 
however, occupy a position somewhat akin to that of the one reason- 
It cer- 


No exercise of the taxing power by the le 
it presents a clear, 


municipal aid acts, 


the logical inference, 
In Michigan, it has been decided one way only. 


able juryman persecuted by his eleven intractable associates, 
tainly does call for some courage in a court to decide that a question, 
which twenty similar courts had decided the other way, cannot admit 
of a doubt; but it is done, 
through half of the life of 
legislatures to authorize towns to aid in the construction of railroads 


and, as the result of a discussion extending 
a generation, the question of the power of 


is no more settled than is the authority of Congress to declare Govern 
ment notes a legal tender. 

So much for the legal aspect of the question. We had not intended 
to give so great a space to it, but the temptation to describe so curious 
a complication is not easy to resist. The practical, not the legal, 
solution of the question should be the real end in view. The popular 
feeling in regard to municipal aid to railroad construction is running 
as thoughtlessly in one direction now as it did in the other a few 
At present, the tendency is to cut the system up root and 
The tide 
The practice had there been 


years ago. 
branch, just as not long ago it was to subsidize everything. 
first turned in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
pronounced constitutional, An amendment met the difficulty and 
put a stop to it, but not until one-half of each of those States was 
Iowa, less scrupulous, or 
next itself by repudi 
The court which decided the law to be constitutional was 


perhaps more heavily bur- 


dened, disgraced a resort to judicial 


ation. 
turned out when the elections came round, and 
selected which declared the decisions of their predecessors to be no 


a& new court was 


law at all. Illinois, following the example of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
has engrafted inhibition into her new constitution, and Michigan has 
judicially arrived at the same result. Thus the case stands—the ten- 
dency being distinctly to a reaction from indiscriminate subsidizing to 
absolute inhibition. 

After all, is this a practical way of dealing with a really important 
question? Every one concedes that the position of this country is 
exceptional—in fact, any reasoning being has but to look around to 
Railroads with us are an absolute neces- 
i 


be forced to this concession, 
sity. In old-settled countries, of dense population, short distances, vn: 
good roads, they are comparatively matters of luxury. In Euvope they 
are modern innovations—people always had got along without then, 
and could have continued to do so, It is wholly otherwise with us. The 
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railway is our pioneer—it made the settlement of the country possible. 
Indeed, we may be said to have no otherroads. Our distances are railroad 
practically we have no other machinery of intercourse, abso- 
All over the world muni- 


distances ; 
lutely no other conveyances to our markets, 


cipalities or governments have always been obliged to provide some | 
| On the whole, we decidedly hope that it will join itself to the minority, 


means of intercommunication, and this is the one means adapted to 
our circumstances. Our political system, too, is based on the principle 
of local self-government ; each subdivision is left to judge of its needs 
and to provide for them, instead of looking to the great central power 
for an initiative. For us, therefore, to say that, under no circumstances, 
shall town or city aid in railroad construction, is like saying that in 
Europe the highways should always have been built and kept in order 
by private enterprise. Railroads, then, must be had by our people; if 
the law of supply and demand will produce them, well and good; if 
unaided private capital will build them, better and better; but rail- 
roads there must be. One might as well talk of haying a city without 
streets, 

Will our people, then, permanently accept these constitutional limi- 
tations which render all localities absolutely dependent on private 
enterprise for a prime necessity of civilized life—if not for civilized 
life itself? For the present, undoubtedly they will. Many farms are 
still mortgaged, the town debts are not yet paid, population is moving 
away from excessive taxation, and not a few corner lots, once promis- 
ing, are now valueless. The fathers have eaten grapes, and the teeth 
of the children are set on edge. Yet it by no means follows that grapes 
in moderation are a bad thing, or that moderation is impossible in one’s 
consumption of grapes. The roads have been built, and the burden 
they have created may be one now heavy to bear; but the country 
has got them, and in time will grow up to them. The system, 
much as it has been abused, has been productive of more good than 
evil. It is the abuses, then, and not the system, which need to be re- 
formed altogether. Nevertheless, we are now going through the 
regular slow process by which results are evolved from the action of 
large masses of men. Here, too, as in the temperance question, it is 
action and reaction, with each swing of the pendulum less violent than 
the one before. 

The true medium, if any exists, is what the common good requires. 
An effort at this was last winter made in Massachusetts. The Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of that State initiated, and the legislature 
adopted, a policy which has at least the merit of being founded on ex- 
perience and reflection. The system thus introduced is a simple one. 
Any town in the State, of less than 12,000 inhabitants, is authorized by 
a general law, and without the necessity of having recourse to the 
legislature, to subscribe in aid of railroad construction within its 
limits; all subscriptions of this nature, at any one time outstanding, 
must not exceed five per cent. of the valuation of the town, and no sub- 
scription can be made except by a vote of two-thirds of those present, 
and voting by ballot and under the registry law, at a town-meeting 
called for the purpose. This is all. There seems to be but one diffi- 
culty in the arrangement. It is a mere statute limitation on taxation, 
not incorporated into the constitution of the State; as such, it is sub- 
ject to all the dangers incident to popular manias and to legislative 
log-rolling. Yet, if once incorporated into the fundamental law, why 
would it not cut off all dangers of abuse, and secure to localities a 
great public need? If such restrictions had existed in Pennsylvania or 
Iowa, could their railroad-bond difficulties ever have arisen? While 
indebtedness is limited to five per cent., bankruptcy is difficult; as 
long as a two-thirds vote is required, the exceptional character of the 
appropriation is recognized, and the rights of property are guaranteed. 

No constitution is now complete without some sort of an article in 
relation to railways. The most elaborate attempt in this way, though 
a very crude one at the best, is found in the new constitution of IIli- 
nois. Michigan has already copied its provisions. In these articles, 
as we before remarked, absolute inhibition of municipal aid is laid 
down. This is hardly likely to last, and whenever it breaks down, it 
is to be hoped that regulation will next be attempted. Meanwhile, we 
would recommend the provisions of the Massachusetts law to the con- 
sideration of all legislators hesitating between the two'extremes. It is 
necessary neither to be without a railroad system nor to plunge into 
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the slough of bonded indebtedness. Upon the constitutional questio” 
we believe that the voice of the Supreme Court of Vermont is the next 
in order. This will, doubtless, add somewhat to the existing uncer- 
tainty, but will yet contribute to the grand result, if it forces the ques- 
tion on the popular mind for intelligent discussion and final settlement. 


as by so doing it will in the most effectual way bring the question to 
an issue. 


NOTES ON THE WAR. 
IV. 


THE DEFENCES OF PARIS, 


QuITeE a wide unfortified gap exists between the fortress of Mont St. 
Valérien, on the west of Paris, and the forts around St. Denis on the 
north. The tongue of land on which Mont Valérien lies is between the 
two branches of the Seine, the one running northeast to St. Denis, and 
the other, from the bend near this place, southwest. This tongue of land 
is about seven miles in length, from Mont Valérien to its most northerly 
point, and about two miles and a third in breadth. Recent reports in the 
daily papers state that temporary defences with torpedo obstacles are now 
in course of erection there. 

Around and in advance of St. Denis are three strong forts: Fort de la 
Briche, on the west ; the Double Couronne du Nord, on the north; and 
Fort de l'Est, on the east. These are about three miles from the fortified 
line of Paris. On the northeast and east of Paris there are, first: Fort 
d’Aubervilliers, about two miles southeast of Fort de l’Est, and one mile 
northeast of the most northerly point of the fortified line; Fort de 
Romainville, two miles southeast of Fort d’Aubervilliers, and also one mile 
from the fortified line ; Fort de Noisy, somewhat over a mile nearly east 
of Fort Romainville; Fort de Rosny, one mile and a half southeast of 
Fort de Noisy, and about three miles from the fortified line; lastly, Fort 
de Nogent, nearly two miles east of south from Fort de Rosny, three 
miles from the fortified line,and one mile north of the Marne. These 
three last forts have each a hornwork for an outwork. They are situated 
on the heights which extend on an arc from Belleville, through Romain- 
ville and Rosny, to Nogent. Between Fort de Nogent and Fort de Cha- 
renton, about three miles and a half to the southwest, there are no other 
works except some redoubts thrown across the narrow neck formed by a 
remarkable loop made by the Marne not far from its junction with the 
Seine. 

Looking at any good topographical map of Paris and its environs, 
with the fortifications surrounding it, two points at once present themselves 
to the military eye as the most assailable by a besieging force : the one 
at the northeast angle of the fortified line, the other at the southwest 
angle ; and these for very simple elementary principles by which enginéers 
are guided in planning siege operations. An attack on the first point 
would involve the necessity of taking the forts around St. Denis, Fort 
d’Aubervilliers, and those, at least, of Romainville and Noisy, before the 
inner fortified line could be approached. With respect to the second 
point of attack, the writer, in a communication, Aug. 30, to one of the 
morning papers, anticipating a possible attack upon it, took occasion to 
remark : “ This point, although behind the Seine, is a quite vulnerable 
one. By paralyzing the fire of Forts Mont Valérien, Issy, Vanves and 
Montrouge, the last three of which are comparatively weak works, by a 
heavy incessant fire, wn few d’enfer, the fortified fronts, running northeast 
and southeast, that form this angle, might be rendered untenable by a 
powerful enfilading and reverse fire, thus making an opening into the 
city here quite practicable.” 

From the information that has come to us within the past few days, 
it would seem that the Prussian movements look to making their 
approaches on the city at this point. If it be true that General Ducrot 
has been obliged to give up the plateau that runs back from between 
Clamart and Fontenay-aux-Roses, and which is about of the same height 
as Mont St. Valérien, spiking the guns of the works there that he was 
forced to abandon, tlis will give the Prussians a great advantage, if they 
are enabled to hold this point, which is about five miles and three-quarters 
from the Tuileries and Louvre; just about the same distance that Mont 
St. Valérien is from the same-points. Why the French should have 
neglected to occupy earlier and more strongly this very commanding 
position is somewhat singular, as its bearing on their positions was so 
obvious. The lesson they received in the siege of Sebastopol, in the 
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heavy losses they met with in assaulting the advanced positions taken up 
and fortified by the Russians during the siege, particularly that of the 


Mamelon Vert, seems to have been forgotten by them. 


D. H. M. 
West Point, Sept. 30, 1870. 


ENGLAND. 
LONDON, September 16, 1870. 

IN recommencing my letters to you, after a short interval, during which 
I have been absent from England, I find myself hampered by the same 
difficulty as on the last occasion of writing. If my remarks are to reflect 
in any degree the prevailing tone of conversation, they must be confined 
almost exclusively to the war. Our attention is occupied to an unparalleled 
degree with the incidents of the great drama now being performed in Europe, 
and yet you will hardly care to hear remarks upon that subject from this 
part of the world. We enjoy no opportunities of information which are 
not equally open to you. I will therefore content myself with noting that 
English sympathies appear to remain in substantially the same condition 
as before. Of course, the German victories have encouraged such of their 
partisans as like to be on the winning side ; and the 7imes is more confi- 
dent than ever in the justice of the German cause, and takes a still loftier 
tone of compassionate advice in addressing the French people. To read its 
articles, one would never suppose that it had ever said a civil word about 
that enemy of the human race—the Ex-Emperor—far less, that it had been 
one of his most steady eulogists, and had exhorted the French people, in 
season and out of season, to be thankful for the blessings which they de- 
rived from his rule. The 7imes, in fact, adopts its habitual tone as of one 
who has been faithful to a good cause through many years of depression, 
and now at length sees it crowned with victory. To people not blessed 
with very short memories, that is not precisely the tone to which it has 
earned aright. The Telegraph followathe Times, though with rather less 
regard, if anything, for the claims of consistency. Meanwhile, there is a 
certain reaction amongst people of more generous sympathies. Those who 
regard a war as they would regard a prize-fight, merely as a trial of pluck, 
without regard to ulterior consequences, are naturally beginning to wish 
for a French success. They feel for the weaker side, be it right or wrong, 
and join hands with the class who have a dislike to Bismarck’s policy and 
a jealousy of German aggrandizement. A curious manifestation of this 
kind of sentiment has proceeded from the Positivist Church. As Paris was 
to be the Rome of the new dispensation, and the French are the chosen 
people of the religion of the future, Mr. Congreve and Professor Beesley natu- 
rally regard their overthrow by the Germans as a great evil. They call 
upon English workingmen to sympathize with the new republic, now 
purified from the imperial stain, and use language which looks very much 
like an appeal to a general revolutionary movement. Mr. Congreve has 
adopted the mode of publication which, as Comte tells us, is to supersede 
the anonymous press, and posts a large placard upon the walls of Lon- 
don. He calls upon the workingmen to force the Government imme- 
diately to make war upon Prussia, and drive back the barbarian Teutons 
from the sacred soil. Professor Beesley condescends to publish his views 
in a pamphlet called “ A Word for France,” and explains the motives for 
this appeal. France is the land where the working-class has produced 
the truest martyrs and heroes; it is the most thoroughly revolutionized 
country in Europe ; the freest from the antiquated superstitions of theology ; 
and the natural leader of the world. It is intolerable that it should be 
overrun by psalm-singing troops from a Protestant country—for a Comtist, 
as you know, hates Protestantism with a special hatred. I do not men- 
tion these manifestoes as possessing any particular importance, but as a 
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quaint illustration of the mode in which these prophets, of an almost in. | 


finitesimal fraction of the people, are rehearsing their part for the time 
when they shall have converted the world. Both the gentlemen I have 


| electors. 


named are men of marked ability and sincerity ; but they certainly seem | 


to show that singular want of humor which is, perhaps, a desirable quali- 
fication for the missionaries of a new faith. In any case, their doctrine 
will not be of much weight. The republican spirit in England is not at 
present strong enough to be much moved by sympathy for the new rulers 
of France. Our strongest wish is to keep out of the war ourselves; and 
our next that peace, when it comes, may be of such a nature as to hinder 
wars for the future. We certainly should not object openly, though we 
may privately disapprove of the acquisition by Germany of Lorraine and 
Alsace. Our private disapproval will, of course, count for nothing. There 
has been a good deal of talk about mediation ; but it is and can be nothing 
more than talk, for a very simple reason. No terms can be mentioned 


| 
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which both parties would be ready to accept, even if the terms 
our “ moral support.” 


received 
The French will not give up Alsace because Eng- 
lishmen think they ought to give it up, nor will Prussians refrain from 
demanding the cession from deference to our views. At the same time, we 
have made up our minds not to bring any arguments to bear of a more 
forcible kind, and cannot therefore expect to exercise any influence on the 
solution of the question. The mission of M. Thiers seems to be of no 
great significance ; and, in short, it is pretty plain that we shall look on 
quietly, and let the French and the Germans settle their own affairs in 
their own way. 


The more practical lesson which we are deriving from the war con 
cerns our own military system. The other nations of Earope will, it may 
be presumed, speedily employ themselves in adopting some of the prin 
ciples of the Prussian organization. It is highly probable that the most 
important work of the next session will be an attempt to do something of 
the kind in this country. At present, we are in the merely prelim 
nary stage when indignant patriots relieve their feelings by writing to 
the papers, and when articles are written in so desultory and perplexed 
a fashion that it is hard to draw the discussion to any given focus. It is 
therefore premature for me to say anything on the matter; and Lam con” 
tent to prophesy that, in a few months, we shall be discussing after our 
ordinary fashion whether a little more tinkering and patching will be 
sufficient, or whether a really radical change is to be introduced 

The mention of our warlike speculations reminds me that | should not 
pass without a word the fearful catastrophe which has just occurred to 
the Captain. She was supposed to be the greatest triumph of marine 
architecture hitherto accomplished ; she was an ocean-going turret ship, 
provided with every possible improvement, capable of fighting her guns 
under any circumstances, of weathering every storm, and, as was said, of 
knocking our whole iron-clad fleet to pieces, with one or two exceptions, 
with scarcely any risk to herself. And yet, during a gale of no unusual 
vehemence, she capsized and went to the bottom in a couple of minutes 
I must leave to nautical critics the task of determining to what errors in 
her construction this calamity was primarily due. All that [ know is 
that we have to lament the loss of some of the ablest officers of the British 
navy, and especially of poor Captain Cowper Coles, the great advocate of 
the system, who had after years of labor succeeded in inducing the 
Admiralty to adopt his plans, and has now become the victim of his own 
invention. Since the loss of the Royal George, immortalized by Cowper, 
nothing so melancholy has happened in the British navy. It is impos 
sible to add anything to the notice of a catastrophe so complete and 
overwhelming. 

Let us endeavor to diverge a little from these melancholy topies 
There is one personal piece of news on which I must venture to say a few 
words. Professor Jowett was recently elected Master of Balliol College. 
I think that no appointment of its kind has ever given more general satis. 
faction. I may explain, for the benefit of your readers who may not un- 
derstand the intricacies of our college system, that the headship of a 
college is about the most enviable piece of preferment to which an Eng 
lish clergyman can aspire. The income varies considerably, and I do not 
know what is the value of the Mastership of Balliol. In any case, how 
ever, it secures a dignified and permanent position to the fortunate holder, 
and (what will be no recommendation to Mr. Jowett) involves next to no 
duties. It is about the nearest approach to the comfortable sinecures of 
former times which survives in these degenerate days. This being so, 
and the appointment resting with a small body of fellows, masters are 
generally elected from motives of private friendship, without much refer- 
ence-to merit of any kind. Let me tell you a short anecdote, which will 
illustrate the system better than many words. 
headship of a college was vacant at Cambridge. 
Two of them, A and B, were candidates. A, being a gentleman 
of delicate feelings, did not like to vote for himself, and said to B (his 
intimate personal friend), “If you will vote for me, I will vote for you.” 
The nature of B's reply is matter of dispute ; but it is not disputed that 
A considered his proposal to have been accepted. On the day of election, 
the two first votes voted for A. If A had voted for himself, he would have 
had the necessary majority ; but, in accordance with his pledge, he voted 
for B. The vote of the remaining fellow was already secured for B, and 
B, with great presence of mind, instantly voted for himself. Poor A said 
that he had been jockeyed out of his vote on false pretences, and remon- 
strated in the newspapers and elsewhere; but the deed was done, and 
remonstrances were in vain. B enjoys the dignified position thus adroitly 


Some ten years ago the 
Five fellows were the 


won, and is now a highly respected gentleman and leader of a religious 
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party in the town of Cambridge. I must add, however, that some | ment here has tried to impose its existing official organs upon the volun- 


puritans in the university continue to give him a cold shoulder, This 


story, I need hardly say, is told by way of contrast to the election of Mr. 
Jowett. The fellows of Balliol enjoy and deserve the reputation of being 
the ‘ite of Oxford in an intellectual point of view. Their election of Mr. 
Jowett was creditable to them, but merely satisfied the general desire 
of every liberal minded man in Oxford. No man has worked harder, 
been more heartily respected, and better deserved his good fortune than 
the new Master of Balliol ; and if his antecedents justify the anticipation, 
he will give more reality and importance to his position than it has ever 
possessed of late years. It is pleasant, also, to observe that, in spite of 
theological hatreds, even the Conservative papers, such as the Standard, 
express their satisfaction at the election—showing how much a man of 
I may 


notice that of the six clergymen who wrote in “ Essays and Reviews ” 


such high character can do in the way of living down opposition. 


two are dead, and three have now received distinguished appointments. 
Dr. Temple is a bishop, and Dr. Pattison, like Mr. Jowett, is head of a 
college. After all, these writers have not suffered very severely for their 


crimes, 


PRUSSIAN SANITARY EXPERIENCE. 


BERLIN, September 17, 1870. 

Ir will be of special interest to your readers to learn that the present 
war has largely profited by your good example in all matters appertaining 
to the nursing of the wounded and the organization of private benevolence. 
The noble women and men who in 1861 created your Sanitary Commission 
may justly be proud of their success and influence, which have extended 
across the ocean to the European battle-fields. Business-men and men of 
science avail themselves of the progress which in sanitary matters the 
world owes to you, and even crowned heads have found it in their interest 
to study republican improvements and to apply them in their armies. The 
other day, the Queen of Prussia publicly expressed her admiration for the 
advantages which the American Sanitary Commission had conferred on the 
whole civilized world, and proved to be well-informed about its history and 
doings. The several committees for the choice and distribution of provi- 
sions, medicines, and refreshments are often ruled by American precedents. 
Professors Virchow and Esmarch—two first-class medical authorities—in 
spite of the most vehement objections of red-tapists, have finally succeeded 
in introducing into the German field-hospitals the American system of bar- 
racks, which, with their good air and ventilation, are far superior to the 
damp, ill ventilated, malodorous rooms of German hospitals. Professor 
Esmarch told me that previously, in the war of 1866, he had tried to intro- 
duce this barrack system, but that at that time he could not overcome the 
difficulties which were thrown in his way. The general objection to the 
proposed reform was that the German climate was much colder than the 
American, which is a mistake. On the contrary, here the climate is 
steadier, and the transitions from cold to hot weather, and vice versa, are 
not so sudden. At last Professor Esmarch has triumphed, and all parties 
concerned are pleased with the reform. I hope it will extend its influence 
among all classes of the people. You have no idea of the German fear and 
even terror of a cool draft, or of a well-ventilated room. Even in midsummer 
the windows are closed, and fresh air is anxiously excluded. The atmos- 
phere in the majority of railroad cars and public rooms is as suffocating as 
in a sleeping-car on the worst American railroad—say Camden and Amboy. 
All these stupid prejudices will, I trust, die out, in consequence of the 
lately adopted American reform, 

After the close of the war I will send you a full synopsis of what has 
been done for the wounded soldiers by private associations; let me now 
With 
you, it was the absolute want of official organs which called the Sanitary 
Commission into life. You had to create a most important branch of pub- 
lic service, for the reason that it did not exist, or that it was so badly pro- 
vided for as to injure the health and the lives of the soldiers. You had to 
fill the gap which the want of experience and foresight on the part of the 
Government had left. While this state of things was neither normal nor 
regular, we had at the opening of hostilities hospitals, as well as expe. 
rienced Government officers, surgeons, physicians, apothecaries, and stew- 
ards to attend to the wounded ; but their number was only adapted for a 
comparatively small army, and not for 600,000 men, who had to take the field 
within a fortnight, and who had to act in large masses in a succession of bat- 
tles. Private citizens could thus best prove their patriotism by assisting the 


state the difference between the American and German systems. 


Government in its duties and by making up deficiencies, While, consequent- 
ly, with you private persons obtained a kind of official position, the Govern- 





teers offering their aid and contributions. In this direction, the Prussian 


authorities went so far as even to appoint a royal commissioner for the 


voluntary nursing of the sick. It is in keeping with Prussian official 
shabbiness, first, to profit from private donations and exertions, and, next, 
not to allow these voluntary contributors to dispose of their presents, time, 
and money at their own discretion. As people, however, do not resent 
this unbecoming treatment as an outrage against their intellect and pa- 
triotism, patriarchal governmentalism reigns supreme. The royal com- 
missioner and his immediate assistants must of course be noblemen. The 
chief isa certain Prince of Pless, whose pedigree, I suppose, is very old, 
but whose acquirements and experience at the head of the physicians, 
nurses, and stewards appear to be rather limited. His assistants are the 
Knights of St. John, a medieval caricature, a resuscitated reminiscence of 
the Crusades. These so-called knights wear the fancy-dress-ball costume 
of a rich seariet uniform with a white cross on the arm, and a white mantle 
with a red cross, big top-boots, and a heavy sword. Here a long line of 
ancestors is not so requisite asa heavy portemonnaie. Practical and ex- 
perienced men, physicians, and surgeons are expected to report and sub- 
mit their better judgment to gentlemen who may have the best intentions, 
but wholly lack capacity to do their work well. Wherever the Knights 
of St. John are, there is confusion, complaint, and disorder. Instead of 
conducting the medical department as their duty requires them to do, they 
prefer making a great noise, strolling through the streets, monopolizing 
public conveyances, drinking claret and champagne, and interfering where 
they are least wanted. The people call them the bottle bummers. Thus 
the most important places of private benevolence are filled by persons who 
have not the least qualification for their position. It was just the secret 
of the success of your Sanitary Commission that the most public spirited 
and best-prepared persons left private life for a time to devote their entire 
energies and knowledge to the public service. But as it is here, and as it 
will be everywhere in emergencies like the present one, humbug and 
charlatanry are quickly and mercilessly put aside by the real worth and 
devotion of noble minds. The thorough training of the working members 
of private associations has, in the short space of two months, overcome the 
artificial difficuities created by the mistaken policy of the Government. 
Practically, the Knights are no longer of any account ; earnest men laugh 
at them; and the general contempt of this medizval farce is so great that 
we shall have seen the last of it in this war. Thus the inefficiency and 
inability of the officials are no longer in the way of a sound adminis- 
tration of the sanitary department; the Knights no longer dare to in- 
terfere with private citizens who are intelligent and practically prepared 
for their calling. This progress has been dearly bought, and has cost us 
hundreds of valuable lives ; but I trust that, for all future Wars, it has se- 
cured to Germany the initiative of her thinking and working men in sani- 
tary matters. 


For the last fortnight we have had no stirring news from the seat of 
war, which has its explanation in the onward march of our troops to Paris. 
To morrow, that city will be encircled by our armies, and the next week 
will decide whether they will have to besiege the French capital or whether 
the war will be ended in a short time. Paris cannot hold out longer than 
three months; that is the longest time our military men allow the doomed 
city. Our soldiers, of course, want to get home as soon as possible. After 
the surrender of Sedan, they were enthusiastic in the belief that with Na- 
poleon’s capture the war was over, and that they would at once march 
back to Germany. Their disappointment was great when they were told 
that they had first to make a military excursion to Paris, to settle our bills 
there. The King of Prussia wiil return to Berlin next week. The old 
gentleman has done his part of the work heroically. At his age, he does 
not wish again to enter triumphantly into Paris, which he first saw as a 
youth of eighteen when old Bliicher took the city from the south. Now 
the Crown Prince and his generals can finish the campaign. I do not be- 
lieve that King William is influenced by the apprehension of being shot 
by a Frenchman at his entry, but prudent men here think it better that he 
should not unnecessarily expose himself to danger. 

The weather here, as well as in France, is horrid beyond description ; 
it is as if we were in November or December. The state of health of our 
troops is comparatively good ; fortunately, an epidemic has not yet made 
its appearance. The armies before Metz suffer most from moisture ; the 
water stands, or at least stood, three to four feet high in the trenches, 
where they have partly to work and to rest. 

The other day, September 9, a private festival took place here in 
honor of your minister. It was on that day fifty years that Mr. Bancroft 
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had won his degree as Doctor of Philosophy at Gottingen. In 1820, there 
were very few Americans who visited German universities, and, except Mr. 


| 


| 


Bancroft, | know only Messrs. Everett and Calvert who finished their | 


studies in Germany. At that time, it was a distinction in Germany to be 
an American ; he was looked at with a sort of naive curiosity, common 
people wondering that the transatlantic cousin was not black. Men of 
science received him on an equal footing with their most distinguished 


7 . . . | 
countrymen—Goethe, for instance, always admitted Americans whenever 


they applied for an interview—and all doors were hospitably opened to 
them. An American who, in 1820, passed his examination in classic Latin 
to win a degree, was quite a phenomenon. Since then, matters have 
greatly changed. It would be impossible to count the Americans now 
sojourning in Germany. It is common with all our universities to renew 
the diploma of their graduates at the expiration of fifty years. Géttingen, 
therefore, on the 9th, as a mark of special respect, had sent two of its pro- 
fessors, Wartz and Zachariae, to present the new diploma to Mr. Bancroft. 
The Berlin University, by its rector, Professor Dubois-Raymond, and the 
Academy by its secretary, Professor Haupt, addressed him in splendid 
speeches. The Queen had sent an oil portrait of Frederic the Great, ac- 
companied by some handsome sentences, and almost all the prominent 
men of letters had come to pay their respects to the American scholar. I 





noticed among others the historians Ranke and Mommsen ; members of the | 


Academy, such as Pertz, Lepsius, besides Weierstrass and Grimm ; and 
the jurists Gneist and Beseler. Mr. Bancroft had to answer three speeches ; 
he delivered his in unexceptionable German, and in an excellent, noble 
spirit. The brotherhood of the long United States and of now united 
Germany in their common efforts for humanity and science, was the idea 
which pervaded his remarks and those of the others. The university 
would have giver a dinner to Mr. Bancroft if it had not been prevented by 
the war from doing so. Frrepricu Karr. 





Correspondence. 





MILITARY EDUCATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with the greatest interest all of your recent editorials 
on the Franco-German war, as well as the very valuable communications 
of your West Point contributor, “D, H.M.” They have been to me full 
both of interest and of instruction. At the same time, I have seen neither 
in your columns nor anywhere else any reference to what seems to me the 
feature of this war most pregnant with future consequences—social, politi- 
cal, educational, and economical. This struggle marks the close of the 
old era of standing mercenary armies. The trained gladiators have gone 
hopelessly down before the organized militia. The test would seem to 
have been a crucial one. As “D. H. M.” has shown us, the Prussian sol- 
diery are nothing but a perfected militia. Their days of muster extend 
through three years; their liability to service over many years more. 
The militia system is, however, the basis; the regular army is but the 
militia in active service, scientifically officered. Not so the French army. 
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the future of Europe. The schoolmaster must become a company officer 
It was Mr. Sumner, I think, who many years ago instituted a comparison 
between the annual cost of keeping up a sloop-ofwar and of maintaining 
Harvard College. The college was proved to be unmistakably the less 
costly institution of the two, 


verted into the “ 


Already in Boston the sloop-of-war is con 


; 


school ship ;’ is made the college of the poor and de 


praved. My own personal experience tells me that an army might easily 
be made the great college of the poor, and the rough school of equality of 
both rich and poor. 
versity life. 


Aruiy life is no more necessarily depraving than uni- 
The society of mercenaries and social refuse—unnecessary 
idleness and a brutal organization—have hitherto made it so; 
make it so no longer. 


they need 
Prussia has worked out the problem ; in elevating 
her army morally and intellectually, she has made it invincible; the mer 
cenary throughout Europe must now turn to honest labor or go to jail ; 
the student and mechanic have thrashed him; Othello’s occupation 's 
gone. Educationally, then, the armies of Europe. it may now be hoped, 
will prove the popular college of the future. 
“throwing away two years of every man’s life.” 


They may cant about thus 
Bah! 


mine at the University ? did I throw away yet other four in Virginia’ | 


Did | lose four of 


have sometimes feared since I was wasting more than four in making 


_ money. 
So also, politically, the organized militia is an army of the people ; it 
came from them, it returns to them ; it sympathizes with them. It is no 
safe tool for the despot; it is no reliable support for Cwsarism. — [t will 








That has, year by year, and more and more, tended to the gladiatorial ele- | 
ment. The Zouaves, the Turcos, the Chasseurs d'Afrique, were made up | 
of the material which twenty centuries ago peopled the arena. These were | 


the corps @’élite of the French system. To this class—the savage refuse of 


civilization—the mercenary standing army was everywhere tending. It 


was at once the most expensive and the most politically dangerous army 
possible ; with it fighting was a profession, not a duty; under the expense 
of sustaining it all Europe groaned. 
gone out with Napoleon III.; for four centuries it has plundered and 
tyrannized over Europe. 

What are we to hope from the system of organized militia destined to 
supplant it? Can we expect anything better? 
hope great things from the change. It was my fortune to serve all through 


the late war, and to see, then and since, much of others who did the same. | 


I have been led to think from this actual experience that, next to a college 
education, a generation of young men can go through no experience more 
beneficial than a couple of years of military service. It teaches them obe. 
dience and self respect ; it gives them self-reliance, and a taste of open-air 
life and physical development. I now speak, remember, of life in a strictly 
disciplined and thoroughly organized popular army, not of a life passed 
among brutal mercenaries. As a means of education alone, such an or- 
ganization as the Prussian cannot but exercise an immense influence on 


It came in with Louis XL: it has | 


Iam sanguine enough to | 


prove the best peace society the world has yet invented. Wars are no 
longer the pleasant game of kings; they are the struggle of peoples. — It 
is one thing to shout for war and sing the “ Marseillaise,” while you 
hound on the hired ruffian to go out and win or lose battles, of which you 
read in your newspaper; it is another and a very different thing to force 
war on, and then in the night to have the irresistible order come which 
takes you from occupation, from wife and child, to mobilize your regiment. 
The people will think twice before insisting on a repast of military glory 
which may, perchance, leave them food for worms. Those Prussian re 
serves cannot but be a great guarantee for peace except when, as now, the 
popular heart is stirred to its lowest depths. 

For myself, I have seen enough—too much—of war. 
not care for the combatants. 
once took mine. 


T hate it. I do 
They are men and take their chance, as I 
My sympathy is, however, now deeply moved as I think 
of the poor peasantry of Alsace and Lorraine, of the helpless women and, 
more and most of all, of the poor little children; the thought recalis 
memories on which I do not like to dwell—memories of a dreary December, 
and of poor, houseless, pillaged women and little children in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah. It was war; it was necessary; but it was brutal. I 
want no more war; those who want to fight I would make fight them- 
selves ; if the people ery for war, the people—yes, every man of them, and 
no substitutes allowed—should go to war. If governments or kings drag 
them into wars, then they must suffer enough to make them teach govern- 
ments and kings that they won't be dragged. Meanwhile, the present con- 
flict is to me full of hope. Out of it the army may emerge, purified and 
exalted, into a great educational influence; vo longer an engine of des 
potism, but a school in peace and a guarantee against war. Am I wholly 
oversanguine ? AN Ex-COLONEL. 
Newport, R. 1., September %, 1870. 


MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Inyour very genial and complimentary notice of Putnam's Mage- 
zine in the Nation of September 22, vou state that “it will shortly be 
merged in the transformed J/ours at Home “—which statement is not war- 
ranted by any announcement of ours. 

Whether Putnam's Magazine has or has not had a high rank among 
other periodicals, as the Vation questions, we think it is only just to our- 
selves and our friends to say that its circulation has always been larger 
than that of at least three of the “other periodicals” nearest the same 
character, and more than double that of a dozen of the English magazines 
of long-established repvtation. This we are ready to show to any one in- 
terested: 


The circulation of our magazine, for three years, has averaged more 
than 13,000 ; but even this sale has yielded better returns to the contribu- 
tors (including those who “ board round in the A¢/axtic,” ete., as the Nution 
| says) than it has to the publishers. 

No one, perhaps, better appreciates the ability of the Nation than we 
do ; and when this essential quality is united with integrity and candor 








224 


fm 


and justice, to say nothing of magnanimity, the critic’s vocation will be | 


entitled to considerate respect. 
THE PUBLISHERS OF “ PUTNAM’s MAGAZINE.” 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, September 27. 

In the notice complained of, we did not intend either to repeat or 
revise our opinion of Putnam's Magazine, as deliberately expressed from 
month to month for three years past, but simply to respond to a request 
that we should notice the approaching end of the magazine as an in- 
dependent publication. We cannot see that we have in any way mis- 
represented the facts of the case. Whatever Messrs. Putnam & Sons 
may have announced, they were preceded by the announcement of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co, that Jours at Home would be “ enlarged, 

. improved, and its name changed to Seribner’s Monthly ;” and how- 
ever the term “consolidation” may be preferred by Messrs, Putnam & 
Sons, it does not alter the fact that their magazine is practically 
*“ merged” in Messrs. Seribner’s, which is “transformed ” in name and, 
to some extent, in character, but which does not lose its continuity. 
For the rest, we must almost apologize for stating what is so evident 
as that “support” is measured not by circulation but by profits. 
Messrs. Putnam & Sons admit this when they say that “even this sale 
{of 13,000 copies] has yielded better returns to the contributors 
than it has to the publishers.” We supposed so. Had it been other- 
wise, the latter would hardly have sold out or consolidated.—Ep. 
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JOINT OWNERSHIP IN AMERICA. 
To THE Ep!ItToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your remarks upon that portion of Maine’s “ Ancient Law” 
which treats of the origin of ownership, you say that Nasse “ proves the 
existence of a village community (in England) in early times, lacking, it 
is true, the patriarchal elements, which it may be presumed to have out- 
grown.” And again: “It would be worth while to examine how far the 
early settlers in this country were influenced by the traditions and sur- 
viving remnants of this system.” To what extent the joint-ownership 
sysiem prevailed among the English-speaking early settlers of this country 
Iam unable to say, but the first settlements of the Spanish and French 
colonists in the Mississippi Valley were invariably formed upon the prin- 
ciple of joint-ownership of all the realty acquired by the colony. But 
their records afford the most convincing proof that they were influenced 
to do so through fear of the treacherous savages by whom they were 
surrounded, and not by “surviving remnants” of “ patriarchal traditions 
which they had outgrown.” 

It may be asserted without fear of successful contradiction, that no 
instance of the joint-ownership principle can be given where the com- 
munists were not few in number and surrounded by comparative bar- 
barians. 

The history of the land titles of any of the old French settlements 
would be a complete illustration of the manner in which title in severalty 
(the natural aspiration of humanity) has always grown gradually out of 
the joint ownership originally established solely for purposes of mutaal 
protection and convenience by communities isolated among a people of a 
lower order of civilization. 

Now the historian of the Mississippi Valley, say 800 years hence, may 
“prove the existence of a village community in early times,” but he will 
certainly be unwarranted in assumirg it to have been the archaic institu- 


tion or the outgrowth of patriarchal elements. 
c. 2h. 


Arcutson, Sept. 26, 1870. 


“THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCHES.” 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Three weeks ago I asked your attention (in a brief and courteous 
note) to a very serious charge in your paper of Sept. 1, p. 141, against 
“The Religion of the Churches,” requesting the return of copy, if de- 
clined. Your entire suppression of the matter, both in and out of print, 
might naturally enough be taken as an admission that your statement 
was not defensible. But if so, it would seem to be dye to very many of 
your readers, who are reasonably sensitive to such wholesale aspersions, 
to withdraw or modify the charge. Lest, in the pressure of editorial cares, 
you may have forgotten what this was, I will set it down again. 

* Yet formal religion, the religion of the churches, takes no cognizance 
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of this evil” —that “almost all the disorders of society arise about the 
domestic hearth and not far from the nuptial bed ”’—“ except by general 
denunciation of adultery, prostitution, and abortion, for no one of which 
practices would it dare to put its professors to a searching test.” 

Are “ the churches” to understand that they have no rights which the 
secular press that may choose to attack them is bound to respect? Even 
if this should be the case, they might Le able to survive it ; but a frank 
avowal of it would be manly. JAY. 


| We are sorry to say we have mislaid the letter to which the fore- 
going makes reference. It asked us, if we remember rightly, either to 
prove the charge which “ Jay,” who is a clergyman, quotes, or apolo- 
gize for having made it. Having deliberately made up our minds not 
to do either, we declined to publish the letter. In selecting for pub- 
lication letters which assail our position, we make a point, as well as 
the infirmities of human nature will allow, to select those which assail 
us most strongly and ably. Justice to our readers forces us, at the risk 
of appearing unfair, to suppress large numbers which have nothing 
to entitle them to notice but their dissatisfaction with things the 
Nation has said. “ Jay’s” letter we, perhaps erroneously, placed in 
this category. It belonged to a class which reaches us in considerable 
numbers, calling for proof of generalizations which are in their very 
nature incapable of proof, and which must derive all their value from 
the reputation for care and candor of the person who makes them, or 
from the extent to which they accord with the reader’s own observation. 
For instance, if we say, “ The French are a vivacious people,” we are 
not at all unlikely to receive a demand that we shall prove it, from a 
writer who has known several Frenchmen of a taciturn and phlegmatic 
disposition. We are compelled in these cases to fall back on our cha- 
racter. We must do the same with regard to “ Jay’s” letter. We shall 
not attempt to prove what we have said, and shall not retract it. If 
he does not believe it, he has the luxury of disbelieving it always at 
his command.—Ep. Nation. |} 








LITERARY. 


A POSITIVE want seems to have been supplied by Gen. Upton, author 
of our present system of infantry tactics, in a manual just issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton, called “ Tactics for Non-military Bodies,” and adapted 
to the instruction of political associations, police forces, fire organizations, 
masonic and other civic societies. As these tactics are closely assimilated 
to those in use in our service, the training they afford will not only con- 
duce to public order on occasions of civic parades and processions, but will, 
as far as it goes, give to large numbers of men the character of militia. 
This is all the more desirable because it is certain that the absence of war 
and of all fears of war will soon tend to make a militia seem ridiculous, 
and militia training a foolish waste of time and money, as they did seem 
to us only ten years ago. These tactics would also have, we believe, a 
valuable influence upon school discipline, there being two things to recom- 
mend them, viz., that they may be practised without any expense for uni- 
forms or arms, and without prejudice to the scruples of those who wish 
their aversion to all war to be shared by their children. Exercise of this 
sort may be viewed as an out-door gymnasium without apparatus, and 
whether performed in the field or in long excursions upon the roads 
would be always of advantage to health and morale. The mere marching 
to which the Prussians are accustomed in their summer campaigning has 
done as much as anything else to give them superiority in the present 
conflict. 

—Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, having got hold of an exceedingly 
good subject—the physical degeneracy of the native Americans—seems very 
loth to let it go. But if he will allow us to say so, each time that he 
brings it up, what he has to say about it seems less satisfactory. We 
have endeavored in vain to find in his contribution to the October num- 
ber of the Journal of Psychological Medicine a reasonable pretext for 
publishing it. On the contrary, we have either been wearied 
with the repetition of general statements unaccompanied by pre- 
cise statistics, and in fact admitted to be incapable, as yet, of con- 
vincing proof; or annoyed by assumptions which a professional man 
should not have been guilty of. For instance, Dr. Allen says that “no 
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one truth in vital statistics is better established than the fact that city life 
tends to reduce the physical energies of the body and shorten human life ;” 
and that “the increasing migration of our people from the country to the 
city is decidedly unfavorable to physical stamina and life.” We believe 
that neither position is tenable. The first is discredited by the frequent 
superiority of the city over the country in its health and mortality rates ; 
and the sanitary statistics of our armies disprove the latter, by showing 
that in point of endurance the soldier from the farm was inferior to his 
comrade from the counting-room. Again, wishing to establish the greater 
robustness of our ancestors, he says “they required a great amount of 
venesection, and the use of powerful drugs, neither of which with us is 
often required or very well borne.” It is something to the point that they 
did not die under this treatment, but the disuse of blood-letting is com- 
monly and more naturally attributed to the same cause as the disuse of 
mercury—improvement in medical science, and not to a change in the 
constitution of successive generations. And is this a medical axiom, “ that 
all imperfect developments, marked weaknesses, or strong predispositions 
to disease, are transmitted in an intensified form?” Dr. Allen denounces 
the prevailing modes of dress among women as contributing largely to 
their decline and weakness of organization. We believe that in every 
respect, from corsets to shoes, women are now more wholesomely clad 
than at any time since the settlement of this country, and that something 
else besides costume must be charged with causing the extraordinary con- 
sumption of iron tonics by women, alleged by this writer. 


—Dr. Allen bases some important conclusions on the census of 1860. 
No objection can be made to his using this authority, but we may improve 
the occasion to express our hearty satisfaction that we shall soon be re- 
leased from the necessity of trusting solely or much to so imperfect a body 
of statistics. The present superintendent of the Census Bureau has made 
numerous searching tests of the consistency of the last census with itself, 
and has seldom, if ever, found the agreement which would have resulted 
from faithful and accurate calculations. In organizing his present force 
of clerks, as they formed a new bureau, he had no difficulty in applying 
the competitive system which the Secretary of the Interior had instituted 
for his department. He has in consequence, probably, the best set of as- 
sistants employed in Washington, and is able to promise not only far 
greater accuracy than has ever been reached before, but that the summa- 
ries which he means to have ready by the meeting of Congress will be 
completed portions of the main work, the rest of which may be done more 
at leisure. For this unprecedented despatch we must make our acknowl- 
edgments to the civil service reform. 


—So long as our civil service remains what it is, we are not, for our 
own part, anxious to see the telegraphs undertaken by the Government in 
connection with the post-office. Nevertheless, we have sometimes had 
occasion to wish that such a connection existed, for other reasons than that 
of rates. We will instance three cases, and doubtless more might be 
imagined. First, suppose it desirable to telegraph a person who is tem- 
porarily staying in Chicago or New Orleans, whose lodgings are unknown, 
but who probably or certainly calls for his letters at the general delivery 
of the post-office. Except through the post-office there is evidently no way 
of reaching him ; and yet there is now no provision by which your tele- 
gram, after it arrives at its destination, can be put into an envelope, prop- 
erly addressed, and dropped into the post-office. Again, there are hundreds 


’ of places, in out-of-the-way districts, which have no telegraphic communi. 


cation with the rest of the world, but which could often be reached in time 
if the telegram, after being received at the nearest station, were thence 
carried forward by post. Lastly, take a town like Cambridge, Mass., the 
seat of a university, and containing at least 600 students from all parts of 
the country, and yet only connected with Boston by private wires. The 
charge for an ordinary telegram to Boston is thirty cents, to Cambridge at 


least fifty-five and by one line eighty, with no certainty of getting a reply. | 


A message from this city which would answer its purpose if delivered any 
time in the course of the same day in Cambridge, might well be spared 
an excessive tax by being allowed, say for five cents additional, to be de- 
posited in the Boston post-office, to go out with the first mail to Cambridge. 
In general, it may be satd, we ougbt to be able to give any telegram both 
the start of the mail at the place of sending, and the benefit of the mail at 
any distributing office on the way to its destination. Nothing would be 
easier for the telegraph companies, under present arrangements, than to 
afford this accommodation to the public. 


—In England, where consolidation has actually taken place, if a tele- 
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sender may, to avoid expense of special delivery, request to have it for 
warded by the regular local post. Messages of this sort, say the Post 
office rules, “ may not only be tendered for transmission at postal telegraph 
offices, but may be enclosed in envelopes addressed * Telegraph Otlice,’ and 
deposited in wall or pillar-boxes, or in the letter-boxes of ordinary receiv- 
ing offices or sub post-oflices. Telegrams so deposited will be sent on to 
the nearest postal-telegraph office by the first ordinary postal collection 
from the letter-box in which they are deposited, and will be sent on by 
wire from that nearest postal-telegraph office as soon as possible after they 
reach it, and will be delivered to the address free of extra charge, provided 
the proper charges for the number of words contained in them, and for 
porterage when they have to be delivered beyond the limits of the free 
delivery, have been prepaid by means of postage-stamps aflixed to the 
message-forms.” On the Continent, a telegram sent at random with an 
imperfect address stands the same chance of being delivered as a letter 
sent in the same way; and it is notorious that no pains are spared, and 
that extraordinary sagacity is exercised, to discover the rightfal recipient. 
In a case that recently came to our knowledge, a telegram sent to a 
watering-place without particulars besides the name, was not deliverable 
after the most thorough search, though the person it was designed for 
happened to be in the place; but when he came to the postotlice, on 
leaving, to give directions for his letters to follow him, he was recognised 
and the telegram handed him. 

—In order to understand exactly how “insolent” the Prussian de 
mands for poasession of French territory are, it is necessary to recall not 
only the purpose of France in declaring the war, but the national aim for 
forty years to rectify the frontier—that is, in cool blood to annex all the 
countries and peoples lying between north-eastern France and the Rhine. 
But even this does not represent the programme in fall, Théophile 
Lavallée has left in his “ Physical, Historical, and Military Geography "’ 
—a work first published in 1836, and now translated and edited by the 
author’s pupil, Captain Lendy—an account of what, following his other 
divisions of Europe on a primarily physical basis, he calls the * Freneh 
Region.” This region, according to him, if due regard were had to moun- 
tain systems and watersheds, would embrace, besides France itself, (1) 
Belgium, (2) the southern part of Holland, (3) the Prassian and Bavarian 
Provinces on the west bank of the Rhine, (4) part of Hesse-Darmstadt, (5) 
the Helvetic Republic. Lest this be thought the idle dream of an enthusi 
ast, it is necessary to state that a treatise of Lavallée’s on the frontiers of 
France, in which these ideas were powerfully set forth and their applica- 
tion advocated, was crowned by the Academy. Comparing such preten- 
sions and such a purpose, in time of peace, with Prussia’s most grasping 
terms of release for its fairly conquered assailant and would-be despoiler 
—terms, too, dictated simply by a desire to make another disturbance of 
German quiet impossible—to call the latter “ insolent’ requires, it must 
be confessed, an uncommon degree of effrontery. Lavallée’s analysis, how-, 
ever, of the several French frontiers is well worth studying, even though | 
the war has passed the stage in which a knowledge of the general con- 
figuration of France is likely to throw light on the progress of hostilities. 
He examines in detail the northern watershed of the Pyrenees, the water- 
shed of the Bay of Biscay, of the English Channel, of the Mediterranean, 
and of the German Ocean—the last having most to do, of course, with the 
present war. 

—The real delusion which France has cherished has been not so much 
in regard to her physical as to her moral frontiers. The thing which it 
now goes hardest with her to resign, but which Prussia is bent on wrest- 
ing from her so far as Germany is concerned, is the ability to intermeddle 
at pleasure with the affairs of other nations—to maintain French influence 
with its centre at Paris and its cireamference anywhere that it suits the 
temper or the interest of the French to extend it. France las arrogated 
to herself the propagation of all liberal ideas, the primacy in the world’s 
advance. In the words of Lavallée, in the work just referred to, she 
seems “to have been for fifteen centuries providentially charged with the 
mission of progress. France, the heart of the world. 

Movement and life issue forth from her; the various modes of civilization 
of other peoples are united in her; agricultural and commercial, warlike 
by land and by sea, artistic and scientific, she is not exclusive or special, but 
universal like her language.” No one has more completely adopted this 
idea than Guizot, notably in his “History of Civilization in Europe,” 
where he uses, indeed, almost the same phraseology. At the present 
juncture he, no more than Thiers or Laboulaye, is frank enough to admit 
that France has ceased to lead Europe in thought, in diplomacy, and in 


gram is to be sent to a person not living in the limits of free delivery, the | arms, and that it is for her an act of repentance as well as of necessity to 
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put up with a second rank. As historians, recording accomplished facts, 
their reluctance to acknowledge the trae state of the case would be par- 
but as public leaders their part is a weak one. Guizot, by the 


donable ; 
way, itis known has consented to publish a history of France from the 
earliest times to the year 1789, composed originally for the younger 


members of his own family, and for them only. It has been translated 


into English by Mr. Robert Black, and Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are 


now issuing it in twenty-four parts, to be illustrated with a hundred full- 
page and many smaller engravings. It can hardly fail to be popular. 

—There are few periodicals whose regular appearance gives us s0 
much pleasure as that of the Reowe des Deux Mondes ; and among the 
pleasantest reading in each number we have been accustomed to reckon 
Charles de Mazade’s light and sprightly talk in its political “ Chronique ” 
of the fortnight. We have enjoyed this the more inasmuch as M. de 
Mazade unites, with the volubility, grace, and elegance so frequently met 
with in French political writers of the better class, the rarer merits of 
accurate information and unprejudiced judgment. 
ever, seems to have been sufficiently poised to observe and endure with 
philosophic calmness the events of the month of August; and, after 
making all for their effect on M. de Mazade, we 
are sorry to say that we find the last “Chronique” that has reached 
us (Sept. 1) worthier of the *igaro or of the Rappel than of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Dated the day before the surrender of Sedan, it not only 
mocks at the bulletins of King William as announcing triumphs which 
“the evident, palpable result” shows to mean little more than a useless and 
frightful waste of Prussian blood ; it not only represents the condition of 
affairs as wonderfully improved for France since the surprises of Wérth 
and Saarbriick, but it also sneeringly contrasts the German movements 
with those of Bazaine and McMahon. “That army which boasts of being 
fully triumphant, of having broken the nerve of the French forces in three 
great battles, has made no new attempt since the 18th; it has no thought 
of profiting by its victory ; it is reduced to immobility. If it has been so 
fortunate in its operations, why does it not push its success? The truth 
is that, without issuing bulletins, Marshal Bazaine, on his part, has done 
what he wanted.” And in reference to this commander it exclaims: “A 
marshal of France at the head of 100,000 men to capitulate ever!” Bazaine, 
let us admit, has not disappointed this assumption, which, nevertheless, 
the very next day made ridiculous. But all this fades before the extra- 
ordinary assertion: “Certainly, if there be a notorious fact, it is that 
France, in entering on the struggle, had no idea but to wage a purely 
political war (guerre toute politique), entertained no hatred toward Ger- 
many, cherished no thought of devastation and depredation.” But what 
about the mitrailleuses, and the Turcos? And would it really be a conso- 
lation to a German widow to know that her husband had been slain 
“ politically ” only, while personally the French wished him well ? 

—T wo other articles of the last Revue des Deux Mondes have reference 
to the prevailing hostilities—one, by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, on “ The Re- 
sources of France and of Prussia in the War ;” and the other, by Xavier 
Raymond, on “ The Fortifications of Paris and the Means of its Defence.” 
Both are instructive reading, though naturally enough falling short of 
the usual standard of the Revwe. French national vanity, or the design to 
flatter that foible, pervades both no less than patriotic confidence in the 
powers and defences of the country; but the first-mentioned concludes 
with some wholesome and fairly candid admissions. ‘It would be hard 
to find in all Europe,” says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ institutions so immova- 
ble and officials so inert. Our bureaux knowing nothing of 
foreign peoples, are incapable of availing themselves of the progress mak- 
ing around us; with a blindness allied to obstinacy they flatter themselves 
that all our customs and usages are an object of admiration and envy to 
the rest of Europe. It was time for us to be roused by a violent shock 
from this slumber. Hitherto we have lived ignorant; careless, 
disdainful of the languages, manners, and institutions of foreign coun- 
tries. We knew neither our neighbors’ strength nor resources, and they 
knew everything that was going on with us, appropriated all our discov- 
eries, all Thus are explained all our errors, 
whether diplomatic or military ; nor must they be exclusively imputed to 
the want of thoroughness or negligence of a few men. They proceed 
from a more general cause—from that species of intellectual isolation in 
The ignorance of the en- 
tire nation can alone bring about such deceptions.” And here is more good 
sense: “In fact, a social milieu of peculiar fecundity and cultivation is 
required to produce the sum of faculties and acquirements necessary for 
the composition of a good modern army. We have relied with too much 
we have had too little regard for that 


No French mind, how- 


due allowance 


our progress. 


which we have ended by shutting ourselves up. 


coulidence on our native qualities ; 
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| intellectual ieee, for that theoretic development, for that scientific 
| side of war, to which our enemies of to-day have given so much consider- 
| ation. With us general instruction has neither sufficient extension nor 
| sufficient depth. A few more millions inseribed in the budget 
of public instruction would increase in a great measure not only the 
peaceful development but also the military resources of our nation, 

There are two maxims serving to guide eur conduct which we cuit 
never to lose sight of: first, that the greatest scourge of a people is op. 
timism ; second, that, even in war, the principal strength of a nation con- 
sists in its moral and intellectual forces.” 


THE “PASSION PLAY.* 


THE general interest in the Ammergau “ Passionspiel” has been 
very great this year. Its attractions have been made so well known 
by European tourists, and touring is now carried on upon a scale so 
much larger than ever before, that unexampled audiences were gath- 
ered to witness the spectacle, and the letters written in description 
of it would make & good sized volume. Doubtless there would have 
been greater crowds and more letters had not the coming of the 
war forbidden the continuance of the performance. With a touch of 
“the irony of fate and circumstance,” the chief actor in the play, Joseph 
Mair, the personator of the Saviour—who came into the world, Mair may 
have bethought himself, not to bring peace but a sword—was called away 
two months ago to take his place in the Bavarian army, and has been 
killing or been killed in Alsace and Lorraine. The correspondents, how- 
ever, were early on the spot, and their letters have been very full and 
excellent. Perhaps as good as any for their expression of the feelings 
which the play excites in the case of a reverent and religiousty-minded 
person have been those of a lady who wrote in the Spectator. Very good 
were those of a lady who wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette, and who had 
the advantage of being accompanied to the theatre by the Baroness 
Tautphceus, who was, we think, the first writer to make the play known 
in England and America. Her novel called “ Quits” has for one of the 
chapters of one of the pleasantest love stories ever written by an English- 
woman a very good description of the Ammergau festival. Of these two 
correspondents the latter is, perhaps, the better, as giving us an account 
more circumstantial than the other, and less subjective. The mere facts, 
if at all well set forth, are of themselves enough to impress the reader 
strongly, and to indispose him for listening to any account of how a spec- 
tator was affected. Still better, and better for the same reason, are the 
letters written to the London Z7imes by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl and 
republished in the little volume before us. 

Mr. MacColl’s book opens with a few pages of introductory matter con- 
taining some easily accessible general information, not, however, unwel- 
come to most readers, about the theatre of the ancients and that of the 
Middle Ages, and about this Ammergau Passion Play in particular. In 
1633, it appears, the neighborhood of the valley of the river Ammer, in 
Southern Bavaria, was devastated by an epidemic disease which had been 
exceedingly destructive, and which the Ammerthalers took every precaution 
to keep out of their valley. Their quarantine was, however, evaded ; an 
infected peasant brought in the disease, and the valley speedily lost a 
great part of its inhabitants. In their extremity, the people made a public 
vow that if they should be spared they would, once in every ten years, 
“for thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, and by the help 
of the Almighty, represent the sufferings of Jesus, the Saviour of the 
world.” This vow having been made, the plague ceased forthwith, if 
local tradition may be believed, nobody afterwards dying, although many 
were at the time sick ; and in the following year the first fulfilment of the 
vow was made by the citizens of Ober-Ammergau. Ever since, every ten 
years, the play has been exhibited without intermission, although on 
three occasions—in 1780, 1790, and 1810—there has been danger that 
the royal permission to enact it would be refused. It has under- 
gone many revisions, and apparently has always been improved by 
the alterations; the materialism and grossness of the earlier drafts 
having been to a great extent purged away, although a Protestant 
not, like the Tyrolese, accustomed to see everywhere, by the roadside, 
in the churches, in the houses, the pictured figure of the Christ on 
the Cross, might very probably still feel something of the revolt appre- 
hended by the Baroness Tautphceus when she first was present at the 
spectacle. So realistic used the representations to be at some of these 
Passion inded that not attend would they be disgusting to modern taste, but 
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were not infrequent. It is related that one priest who acted Judas ina 
Passion play exhibited at Metz, in 1437, all but succeeded in hanging him- 
aelf ; another who acted the part of the Saviour nearly died on the cross and 
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had to be taken down; it was customary for the man who acted Judas to | 


secrete a blackbird about him, which, at the moment of the traitor’s 


suicide, was let loose, and, fiying away, represented the polluted soul of the | 


traitor on its way to perdition ; sometimes a dummy was hanged instead 
of Judas, and, being caused to fall down from the tree, burst open as in 


the Scriptural account ; and sometimes the dummy was let drop through a | 


flaming aperture which served as the mouth of hell. It weuld be easy 
to multiply much more revolting instances than these, as every reader of 
the history of the European drama knows. In the Passion play now 
acted at Ammergau there is nothing of this crudity of conception and coarse 
vulgarity. The hell of the sinner, for instance, is there a fire within him, not 
a flame of fagots and tar-barrels ; Cain and Judas, says Mr. MacColl, “ flee 
from the haunts of men, and the latter ‘flings from him in wild haste the 
intolerable burden of life.” But in vain. From the faces of his fellow- 
men and the scenes of his crime—from these he may escape, but he cannot 
escape from himself, and is therefore in hell wherever his local habitation 
may be.” This emancipation of the play from the influence of medieval 
theology and brutality is due to the lateness of the last recension, which 
was made between the rendition of 1840 and that of 1850. We may add 
that the music for the chorus—which the villagers will not publish, and 
of which they will suffer no one to take notes—is in great part no older 
than the date of the early part of the present century. 

Of the open-air theatre, the chorus, and the general manner of putting 
the play upon the stage, we have spoken on another occasion. We will 
add a little of the information which may be found tn extenso in Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s letters, only reminding the reader that the play occupies the better 
part of a day in the representation, and that it consists, first, of scenes 
in the last day or two of Christ’s life; secondly, of tableaur vivants 
presenting Old Testament occurrences believed to foreshadow events 
recorded in the New; and, thirdly, of singing by a chorus, who explain 
the tableaux. In the first tableau, Adam and Eve are driven out of Para- 
dise by an angel who brandishes a flaming sword. In the second is a 
group of children clustered before a cross, which is clasped by a kneeling 
figure. The chorus, kneeling, sing a prayer, the words of which are these : 
“Eternal One! hear Thy children’s stammering prayer (for a child can 
only stammer), who with holy awe assemble to worship before the great 
sacrifice.” Then the audience are addressed, and told to “ follow by the 
side of our great Redeemer until He has passed through His rough and 
stormy way, and through His hot and bloody agony has gained for us the 
victory.” Next comes the entrance of Christ iato Jerusalem, the strewing 
of palm branches before him, and the driving of the mammon-worshippers 


. 


Dy 


serious accidents arising from the zeal and earnestness of the performers | nailed there. That, of course, could not be; but it was plain that great 


muscular exertion must have been required on his part, because after he 
was taken down—he had hung there seventeen minutes—the limbs of the 
cross could be seen to be damp with hia perspiration. VProbably his 
nervous excitement and exhaustion had as much to do with this as his 
physical effort, for all the accounts agree that Mair threw himself into his 
part with great intensity. 

They all agree, too, that he acted it with a dignity and power so great that 


| he not only gave no shock to the spectators’ sense of religious propriety, but 





out of the temple. The succeeding tableau shows Joseph’s brethren | 


plotting his death, and this is followed by the scene of the high-priests 
and Pharisees consulting how Jesus shall be got into their power. Then 
Tobias bidding farewell to his parents, and the forlorn bride in Solomon’s 
Song asking after her Beloved, typify Christ taking leave of his mother in 
Bethany, where Mary anoints him and Judas murmurs at the waste. In 
the fourth representation Ahasuerus puts away Vaslti and exalts Esther, 
and the chorus explains that Vashti’s conduct is typical of the rejection of 
the Gospel by the Jews, who obstinately refused the summons to the 
royal feast, and that Esther's elevation signifies the call of the despised 
Gentiles. This is followed by Christ’s lament for the fate of Jerusalem 
which rejects him, and the refrain “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” of the beauti- 
ful song which introduces the lament, is described as being very impres- 


sive, as also is the scenery depicting the city in the soft and melancholy | 
sunset light. We have not space to go through the long list of scenes | 


and tableaux, which cover a great portion of Biblical history, but will! 
mention one or two more. The curtain, having dropped on the scene in 
which Judas is tempted by certain Pharisees to betray his master, rises 
upon a tableau which shows to the spectator the Israelites gathering 
manna in the wilderness, and this is followed by another in which appear 
two men in the midst of a crowd bearing upon their shoulders a pole from 
which hang clusters of grapes of Eshcol. In front and to the right and 
left of this assemblage of almost three hundred figures, clothed in oriental 
dresses, stand the chorus in their white tunics and purple or red or blue 
mantles, singing verses which explain that the bread from heaven 
and the grapes from the Promised Land typify the mystical bread and 
wine of the sacrament. In the crucifixion scene, our correspondent could 
not discover, he says, though he closely examined Mair through an opera- 
glass, how it was that he was fastened to the cross. He seemed to be 


even sent them away with religious feelings of increased reverence as well 
as vividness. Readers who may turn to “Quits” to refresh their memories of 
the play will, perhaps, be interested to hear that the Herr Ptlunger, who took 
the part of Christ in 1850, when the Baroness Tautphceus saw the repre- 
sentation of which she speaks in that novel, now takes the part of Pontius 
Pilate, and plays it with great applause. It is worth mentioning, too, as 
illustrating the general carefulness with which the play is put upon the 
stage, and the peasant actors are trained, that, although it is now nearly 
two hundred and fifty years since the performances began, none of the 
other performers know how the Christ is fastened to the cross. Lt appears 
that the whole population of the village—-men, women, and children— 
devote most of their thoughts to the fitting themselves for taking their 
parts in this unique observance. It is said, and may readily be believed, 
that its influence upon their minds and conduct is marked, and is mark 
edly for good, as the people of Ober-Ammergau are noted for their honesty, 
intelligence, and religious earnestness. The play is, in short, a rustic 
university, so to speak, and gives to its performers a sort of liberal educa. 
tion. It isa university, too, which differs from most others in paying its 
expenses. In 1860, the number of visitors was sixty thousand, and the 
money taken for tickets of admission and //retti was fifty four thousand 
florins, of which a part is devoted to charitable purposes, and a part con- 
stitutes a fund out of which the dresses and appointments are paid for 
Mr. MacColl’s letters, we may add, if any one is looking forward so far as 
to a visit to Europe in 1880, contains minute directions as to the intending 
visitors’ routes of travel, and selection and securing of rooms. 


John: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ The Laird of Nor- 
law,” “ Katie Stewart,” “ Brownlows,” ete. (New York: Harper & Bros. 
1870.)\—To people who remember “ Madonna Mary,” or that charming 
story, “Katie Stewart,” “John” will seem a slight and marrowless 
production; but to those blessed with shorter memories or less ex- 
perience, Mrs. Oliphant’s delicate sympathies, nice observation, and refined 
manner will still suffice to make her books pleasant reading. It is with 
herself only that we are measuring her, when we find that her work be- 
trays a sad falling off. She is paying the penalty paid by every one who 
forces production in literature—the penalty of inevitable deterioration and 
repetition. There was a time when she drew her figures so well that they 
had a real vitality, and it was possible in following their fortunes to for- 
get their author; and even last year her “ Minister’s Wife,” although it 
was much too long, had some vigorous and subtle work in it. But the 
characters of the present story are altogether too thin and unsubstantial, 
from John himself, with his lumbering stupidity and his undefined doubts 
about the Athanasian Creed, to Kate, who, with her pink cheeks and 
sapphire eyes and dainty clothes, is but the veriest of lay-figures, and one 
which repays but ill the pains Mrs. Oliphant has wasted on her 
outfit. And since it was always on the personages of her stories 
that the interest of Mrs. Oliphant’s books depended—on how they felt, and 
thought, and spoke, and moved, and not at all, or but slightly, on the 
plots or incidents in which they were concerned, there is not much left of 
the old charm in this novel, except only the easy and graceful refinement 
of her manner of narration. That seems nearly as agreeable as ever; or it 
would seem so if it were not that even in a novel what is done is of so 
much more consequence than how it is done, that when the matter is so 
slight as it is in this case the manner becomes of little importance. 


ue 
Fine Arts. 
MARIE SEEBACH. 
For decades, almost for centuries, the critics have been at war 
as to the test or the definition of greatness in acting. The real and the 


| ideal, the classic and the romantic, with numberless other schools or sub- 


divisions of schools, have had their expounders and their representatives. 
It will be enough for our present purpose to assume that when cultivated 
people, of good sense and good taste, are deeply and, so to speak, normally 





The 


moved and impressed by any given actor or actress, that artist has a fair 
Such an one is Marie Seebach. 


right to be calied great. 

Her power is in no sense dependent on any external charm of mere 
personal grace or prettiness; she could not, in any but a spiritual sense, 
be called beautiful. It is a somewhat mortifying self-examination, which 
most of us have at some time or other to undergo, when, on analyzing the 
elements of the fascination exercised by actress or prima donna, we are 
forced to recognize how large a part of our admiration has been given— 
Put it 
as we will, we are still prone to forgive a weakness in the cadenza ora 


how much of our pleasure due—to mere beauty of form and color. 


fault in the declamation to the rosy mouth which utters the one, or the 
white and shapely arm which emphasizes the other. Marie Seebach can 
lay claim to no such advantages. She is tall, thin, and of a figure neither 
rounded nor, in the everyday sense, graceful. Her face is aquiline, 
strongly marked, and worn with the cares of real life as well as the emo- 
tions of nearly twenty years of an artist’s toil. The eyes are not bright 
with youth and exuberant vitality, nor calm and full with the rich depth 
so often seen in women whose lives are just touching the midsummer 
point of a placid or a luxurious existence ; they are somewhat wan, some- 
what hollow, as of one whose nature had suffered the reaction of her 
career, who had felt deeply and vividly the passion or the sorrow another 
would only have feigned. Let us be excused, then, before the high court 
of chivalry, if we say once more, plainly, that not even by the kindest con- 
struction could Mme. Seebach be called a beautiful or even a comely 
woman, as the world looks at such things. But what the woman has lost, 
the artist has gained. The eyes, if they do not sparkle, can deepen, and 
dilate, and flame; the figure, too spare and angular for the white muslin 
of the ingenue, is commanding and majestic in the mantle of the queen; 
the features have exchanged their girlish contour and softness for a 
startling power and depth of expression ; and the voice— 
* All ravage leaves that whole.” 

Uer voice is an organ of wonderful power and flexibility—now soft and mel. 
low, now deep and ringing, but always rich, penetrating, and sympathetic. 

Though we began by disclaiming any intention to fight over again the 
battle of the realistic and ideal schools, the distinction cannot be altogether 
overlooked. A main excellence—perhaps the prominent one—in Mme. See- 
bach’s acting is her careful, minute, and profound realism, more especially 
in all passages where the gentler or more tender emotions are portrayed. 
In all such passages, her acting—in actual reading, in gesture and facial 
expression, and in her by-play when not engaged in the dialogue—all show 
the conscientious and loving study of many years, while the spectator is 
impressed, at the same time, with the conviction that every word, every 
intonation, comes from the heart; that she is, for the moment, in thought 
and feeling, the loving Margaret, or the patient, suffering, blind girl of the 
piece. It has been objected to her delineation of Gretchen that she does 
not look the part, and, again, that her acting shows study, and is too con- 
sciously and distinctly intellectual. But the first stricture might be an- 
swered with the witty apothegm of the French critic, that to play the in- 
genue in perfection, an actress must be well past the age of ingenuité. To 
the second, which demands more careful consideration, we might reply by 
reminding the objector how completely even the best acting is and always 
must be a matter of technicality and, as it were, of machinery. Sublimate 
it as we may by the most delicate taste, inform it with the loftiest imagi- 
nation, the machinery is still there. Its object is to reach not merely one 
or two spectators, near in position, with the keenest attention, and finest 
sensibility; it aims at a large and varied auditory, scattered over a vast 
hall, of differing degrees of taste and culture, but never, in the average, 
very ready in perception of the subtler shades of expression, and needing 
absolutely a somewhat artificial medium of transmission which the trained 
critic, watchful and alive, seated with his opera-glass under the very blaze 
of the foot-lights, might perhaps dispense with. In Grecian days, the 
actor, we know, was forced to tread the stayre in the stilted cothurnus, and 
declaim through a bell-mouthed mask, to bring the mere physical effect of 
his acting into relation with the vast profound of the theatre and the audi- 
ence. ‘Though we are happily past all that, yet, as long as theatres and 
audiences are constituted as at present, so long, probably, will the actor be 
forced to a sort of discreet exaggeration ; he must in some degree deepen 
the lines and heighten the tints of his picture, like the painter who exa- 
mines the rough hatching and bold impasto of his brush from the furthest 
corner of his studio, to suit the light and the focal rang in which it will 
be scanned by the public. Nor let us be understood as admitting fora 
moment that Mme. Seebach’s acting has any traits of coarse or extravagant 
We have known no acting, except, perhaps, in the case of one 
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or two of the great artists of the Rue Richelieu, so full of delicate, almost 
imperceptible shades and intonations; she is never at fault, never off her 
guard. Among the hundreds of instances of this that might be adduced 
even from the few nights of her engagement already elapsed, it is only 
necessary to allude to such effects—only to be properly appreciated by the 
critic aforesaid in the front row—as the slight start and haughty dilatation 
of the eye at Burleigh’s assumption in the first act of “ Maria Stuart,” and 
the little peevish, impatient tones which once or twice escape her in the 
scene with Caroline in “ Valerie.” The shivering spasm of pain with 
which she turns to her nurse in the parting scene of “ Maria Stuart ” must 
needs have come from a nature which has known sharp suffering; but the 
low thrilling whisper of ecstasy, of that bliss which turns the heart sick 
with its own excess—the two murmured words, “ mich iiberliuft’s!” in the 
love scene with Faust—were at once the most intense and the most effect- 
ive realism. Where the emergency of the scene demands it and the rich- 
ness and energy of her nature find fullest sway, this ever-watchful taste and 
subtle discrimination are still at hand. The burst of thankfulness at recover- 
ed sight in “ Valerie” might easily have been—with a second-rate actress 
would certainly have been--absurd ; with Mme. Seebach it was superb. 
In the prison scene of “ Faust,” every one will remember the scream of 
anguish with which she searches in the straw for her child. A hair’s- 
breadth iess would have been weak ; a hair’s-breadth more, horrible or 
ludicrous. As it was, we venture to say that, at that agonizing cry, every 
mother in the audience realized the significance of the old phrase, “ freez- 
ing the marrow of one’s bones.” And finally, in the terrible climax of 
Maria’s interview with Elizabeth, the culmination of Mme. Seebach’s in- 
terpretations, where the abyss of rant yawned almost inevitable before her, 
could anything be more pregnant with artistic measure and symmetry, in 
the very seething of its lava-torrent, than the bitter scorn and scathing in- 
dignation of her defiance ? 

The spectator who comes away—as who does not ?—filled and satisfied 
with the perfection of ensemble in Mme. Seebach’s delineations, might 
almost be forgiven for failing to lay sufficient stress on some subsidiary 
but indispensable elements of the picture—the wonderful truth and accu- 
racy of her reading, and her exquisite delicacy of intonation and distinct- 
ness of delivery. When other actors are hurried and indistinct, her 
slightest sigh or faintest whisper finds its way to the ears—and the hearts 
—of her auditors. Nor would it be easy to say too much of the singularly 
sympathetic quality—the pathetic thrill—of her voice where pathos is 
wanted. It isin general a pretty easy thing to make an average audience 
cry. The mere physical manifestation of sorrow on the stage, however 
coarsely or patently given, is usually enough to excite a response from the 
more nervous or the more superficial temperaments in the boxes. The 
well known “ Si vis me flere, primum est dolendum tibi” of Horace is as 
true now as ever. But Mme. Seebach’s power over the feelings goes 
wider and deeper than this. When the old stagers—the case-hardened 
playgoers and sceptical critics, who know, or think they know, the 
whole gamut of ordinary theatrical emotion, and look with suspi- 
cion on any new attempt to stir their cynical composure—when 
such as these are forced to have recourse to the patent opera-glass 
or still more patent handkerchief, to hide the tell-tale twitching of the 
mouth and suffusion of the eyes, especially, too, in situations where the 
less observant public sits unmoved, we feel that the artist has found the 
key to our hearts—that we are in the presence of a great actress. 


That this accomplished artist should be thoroughly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated in New York would be too much tohope. Of the three hundred thou- 
sand Germans who, by Mr. Kapp’s estimates, inhabit the city and suburbs, 
far too small a percentage are, in view of their employment, means, or 
taste, in condition to take advantage of this exceptional glimpse into the 
higher art-world. Of our own native population, but the very smallest 
proportion, even among the most cultivated classes, have the familiar 
knowledge of the spoken language which would make them free of that 
weariness and snare, the libretto, and enable them, from the passive point 
of view, to fit “the action to the word, the word to the action.” It is one 
of the highest triumphs Mme. Seebach has won here, that hundreds of 
people, in every class, whose studies in the tongue of Goethe and Schiller 
have never gone beyond the one mystic word lager, come away from the 
Fourteenth-Street Theatre, night after night, delighted and entranced— 
ready to take solemn oath that they “ understood every word of it.” Asa 
secondary result of her appearance here, it could not but please Mme. 
Seebach to know that the reflex action of this her great success cannot 
fail to be an increased earnestness in the study of the noble literature 
which she s0 brilliantly illustrates. 














